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ET no one suppose for a moment that there is any kind 
of parallel between the action of the British Government 


in declining to renew the permits of three of the eighty 
' German journalists in this country and of the German 
' Government in announcing that the chief correspondent 
of The Times in Berlin will be expelled unless he is withdrawn. 
| It has been expressly stated that the stay of the German 
' correspondents is being terminated because they have engaged 
| in certain activities completely unconnected with their 


journalistic work. The Times correspondent, it is explained 


with an astonishingly crude naiveté, is to go because he has 


been sending messages which the Nazi Government does not 


| like. Actually, of course, it is an act of mechanical and 

unintelligent reprisal. Germany has expelled at least five 
| British correspondents and many others. 
_ It was foolish and high-handed, but within the rights of the 


So has Italy. 


country concerned. No one protested or retaliated. But the 


/ moment Germans are required to terminate their stay in 
» England, the German Government, secretly delighted no 
| doubt at some semblance of an excuse for getting rid of a 
) correspondent who has committed the supreme offence of 
» depicting National-Socialism as it is, reacts with one of those 
 characteristically blustering gestures which from time to 
me dispel once more all hope of a real understanding 
} between the British and German peoples. 
_ which, in fact, though unintentionally, confers signal honour 
| on The Times correspondent, Mr. Norman Ebbutt, and 
| The Times itself can be relied on to handle the situation 

| with dignity and wisdom. 


It is a gesture 


* ba x * 


| The Zionists’ Decision 


The voting at the Zionist Congress on Wednesday repre- 


| Sats a triumph for the statesmanship of Dr. Weizmann 
yt the end of what has been perhaps the greatest fight of his 


stat career. By 300 to 158, established leaders like Dr. 


Stephen Wise being among the minority, the Congress 
decided to enter on negotiations with the British Government 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


“with a view to ascertaining the precise terms of His 
Majesty’s Government for the proposed establishment of 
a Jewish State.” In effect the majority vote represents a 
declaration against the rejection of partition, though it was 
insisted by almost every majority speaker that the proposals 
for partition as they stood were utterly inacceptable. Even 
now the executive is not empowered to take decisions; it 
can only discuss with the British Government and report 
back to a new Congress. That, perhaps, was as much as could 
be expected at the present juncture. It is of the first importance 
for the future of Palestine that the British Government 
should proceed so far as possible by agreement with both 
Jews and Arabs, though at present all signs of agreement 
on the Arab side are lacking. But no one, it is becoming 
necessary to point out, can compel this country to administer 
a mandate against its will or on terms which it believes 
impracticable. That seems hardly to have been fully recognised 
at Geneva. 
x *« x * 
War Tension in the East 


The lull in the hostilities in North China is no longer of 
a kind to inspire hopes of peace; it is more like the lull 
that precedes a peculiarly catastrophic storm. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by a short message this week from the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, stating 
categorically that by now neither the Japanese nor the 
Chinese Governments has any control of the situation, 
and the issue will be decided directly by the Japanese Army 
and the Chinese people; neither is particularly anxious 
for compromise. Other information is equally ominous. 
In July China and Japan were the biggest purchasers of 
arms in the U.S.A., and in that month Japan exported 
£9,000,000 in gold to strengthen her credit abroad. The 
Japanese have abandoned their concession in Hankow 
and have evacuated their citizens on a more complete scale 
than even during the Shanghai incident in 1932. Worst 
of all, perhaps, two Japanesz sailors have been killed at the 
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Hungjao aerodrome outside Shanghai, and the Japanese 
Press has given their death greater prominence than any 
other recent event in China, including the Tungchow massacre. 
It appears that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is equally being 
driven towards war; he has been in consultation even with 
those generals hostile to his régime, including the exiled 
commander of the famous 19th Route Army, and offers 
of- alliance are being pressed upon him by the Communist 
armies in China. 
‘+ - ce = 
Spain and its Repercussions 
The armies in Spain and the Non-intervention Committee 
have both relapsed into a state of deadlock. The last meeting 
of the committee only clarified the conflict which the British 
plan had produced, M. Maisky insisting that the withdrawal 
of volunteers must precede, Count Grandi and Herr 
Ribbentrop repeating that it must follow, the granting of 
belligerent rights. The Committee has postponed its next 
meeting indefinitely, and its members for the moment will 
occupy themselves with technical questions such as the 
best means of restoring a system of control, unless indeed 
lack of funds, due to default in payment of dues by all the 
Great Powers except Great Britain, forces the Committee 
into ignoble liquidation. On the day the Committee met, 
four ships, British, French, Italian, and Greek, were being 
bombed by aeroplanes which the insurgent authorities at 
Palma admit (in spite of General Franco’s denials) were 
under their control. Fortunately, the countries which 
suffered by the attack have behaved with a restraint from 
which Germany might take an example. In Spain itself 
General Franco has at length achieved a consolidation of the 
Army with the Phalangists and Requetés, which gives his 
régime an even more outspokenly totalitarian form; the 
Government in Valencia is presumably considering the 
depressing lessons of the great offensive, which was primarily 
designed as a trial of strength for the “ new model ” army 
it is attempting to organise. 
x x *x *x 
The Croats and the Concordat 
The conflict over the Yugoslav Government’s Concordat 
with the Vatican has once more broken out with violence. 
At Bjelina in Bosnia on Monday, Dr. Janitch, an expelled 
member of the Government Party, said that the late Bishop 
Varnava had died of poison supplied by M. Pantitch, a 
chemist of Bjelina, a Deputy, and a member of the Govern- 
ment Party ; in the riots that followed the gendarmes opened 
fire and two persons are reported killed. The violent feelings 
aroused by the controversy have by now apparently per- 
suaded Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader, to lend his influence 
to the opposition ; he is reported to have written that the first 
act of a Cabinet including the Croats would be to withdraw 
the Bill ratifying the Concordat. The old Parliamentary 
parties suppressed by King Alexander, which originally 
stood aside from the controversy, are by now also against the 
Bill and even willing to co-operate with the Croats in forming 
a Cabinet. There would thus appear to be a formidable 
coalition of opponents against the Government. Yet it 
should be observed that the agitation in which the Croats 
and the Parliamentary parties are now said to have joined is 
led primarily by the extreme Serbian Nationalists, that the 
Croats are themselves Catholics, and indeed that the most 
violent opposition to the Bill is inspired by the belief that 
it is a concession to Croat separatism. 
x *x * * 
Dr. Dibelius Acquitted 
The acquittal of Dr. Otto Dibelius in Berlin last week, 
with costs against the State, is unquestionably a victory for 
the Confessional Church and a severe and public rebuff to 
Reichsminister Kerr]. Dr. Dibelius had attacked Herr Kerrl 
for a notorious speech against the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Miinster ; the Minister for Church Affairs, it was alleged, 
had described as “ ridiculous ” the doctrine that Christ is the 


= 


Son of God. The public prosecutor admitted that, ig 
Kerrl had used those words, Dr. Dibelius was jug, 
National Socialists do not make such admissions, op , 
such rebuffs, for nothing ; it is probable that the acquiny 
is a sign of the desire to achieve a more Satisfactory relos 
with the Churches—a desire difficult to satisfy if Protey 
against official abuse of fundamental Christian doctrines are, 
be punished as ‘“‘ underhand attacks on State and Par» 
But it is probable also that the sympathy of the Court iy 
with Dr. Dibelius. The conservative class which for Centurs 
has provided Prussia with its judges, administrators, amy 
officers, is also the stronghold of Prussian Protestantig, 
On Sunday 115 men and women were arrested in the wealty 
and fashionable suburb of Dahlem for publicly demonstrat 
their sympathy with Dr. Martin Nieméller, who js qj 
in prison. It would be instructive to know their nang 
for in all probability they included, apart from som, Q 
pastors from the provinces, men and women typical of a sq 
class which Herr Hitler cannot afford to offend or injur 


irredeemably. 
* x x x 


Conflicts in Poland 

The national assembly of Pilsudski’s legionaries in Crag 
on Sunday has, after the recent attempt on the life of Colon: 
Koc, again emphasised the political dissensions which af 
agitating Poland. From this great national assembly may 
of Pilsudski’s most prominent followers absented thep. 
selves, as a protest against the methods of Marshal Smigh. 
Rydz and Colonel Koc, who is Commander of the Unig 
of Legionaries and organiser of the new movement fx 
national consolidation. The legionaries have been offends 
both by Marshal Smigly-Rydz’ slightly liberal tendenca 
and by the “insult” offered by the Archbishop of Craoy 
to Pilsudski’s memory in moving his coffin from one pay 
of the Wavel to another. Two years after Pilsudskiif® 
death, many fissures have appeared in his. system; iti 
tempting to attribute this to a “lack of personality” a 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz. Indeed he has not Marshd 
Pilsudski’s heroic stature or heroic past, though he is hi 
chosen successor; it is probably more important that hi 
liberal leanings are a danger to the dominating positin—) 
secured by Pilsudski’s followers after the electoral ‘‘ reform’ & 
of 1935. But he has two strong cards to play ; he is assur 
of the support of the army and he can, if he wishes, git 
a broader basis to his régime by enfranchising the works & 


and the peasants. 
*x * * x 


The Railwaymen’s Wage ; 

The wage increases for railwaymen recommended by tk 
Railway Staff National Tribunal, presided over by Sir Artu & 
Salter, appear to rest on a just estimate of the various factos 
involved on either side. The history of the question go 
back to the 5 per cent. wage cuts of 1931, of which 3j', 
had been restored by successive decisions. In the lat 
few years the railways have gained considerably through ratin 
relief, and within the past month the Railway Rates Tribunl & 
has authorised them to raise their charges for the transport 
both of passengers and goods by 5 per cent. In the fat 


of that the railwaymen’s claim for a restoration of the 19) ° 


wages in full was irresistible, though it has to be rememberti 
that railway costs are increasing heavily and‘ the net revent F 
is still well below the 1931 figure. Even so the railwayme 


get much less than they asked. The cost of meeting ther f° 


full demands, which included a minimum wage of $05. 


" week, would have been prohibitive. As it is 4os. is fixed 6 


the minimum basic wage, and increases of Is. a week to al 
men receiving less than 45s. are recommended ; the ol 


overtime rates are restored. The total cost is just undef ° 


£3,000,000. In considering these rulings it must always t 
remembered that the railwaymen’s is a sheltered trad 
untouched by foreign competition, and that there is practical} 
no unemployment. 
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at; if Halmerhe Ait Attack on London 








aS FUStif This week’s air exercises over London are too recent for 
IS, OF g - final conclusions to be reached as to the vulnerability of 
he AC quity capital. On a fine night, definitely favourable to the 
‘OTY relat dnfence, 20 per cent. of the attacks are officially held to have 





Two features of the exercises stand out, 





| if PLOtey been successful. 










ay one satisfactory, one disturbing. Searchlights seemed to 
ind Par» have shown 2 very high percentage of efficiency, though 
Court jy there are not yet enough of them, and civilian observers did 
OT Centurs ME sheir work well. The disturbing fact is the slowness of the 
ALOTS, amp fighters compared with the latest type of bomber, which seems 
testantisn HM to indicate that, unless great changes take place, modern air 
the Wealthy war will be largely one of reprisals, thus justifying to the 





NOnstratig 





full the pessimistic prophecies of Lord Baldwin. The 







ho is si wublic showed small interest in what was happening over- 
Cit Nam head. ‘The high altitudes enforced seemed to argue greater 
1 SOme IRF concern for the citizen’s sleep than his future safety, and 
| Of a soxiy the. postponement of Tuesday’s exercises on account of 





rish rather than bad weather suggests an admirable 
sense of caution rather than an acute consciousness of the 
urgent importance of an early solution of the defence of 


London under all conditions. 
* * x * 


1 or inj 






in Cracoy 
of Colons fie The Army as a Career 
which wf If there is a sense of disappointment when Mr. Hore- 
bly may fie Belisha’s proposals for improving recruiting are examined 
ed then. jt is due more to the hopes kindled by advance advertising 
I Smigl;. than to the defects of the article offered. In the present 
he Unig very serious circumstances the suggestion that reservists 
ment {yf should be asked to rejoin the colours, and soldiers now com- 
Offendei BS pleting their first term of colour service should ‘extend their 
endencis fi time, is perhaps a necessary and certainly an ingenious pallia- 
f Cracow tive. But it is no more. Since the reservists will dwindle in 
One pan ff exact proportion as the men stay in the army, it is little better 
ilsudskii# than robbing Peter to pay Paul. As a serious measure for 
N; it if increasing the attractions of army life the only one of Mr. 
lity” af Hore-Belisha’s proposals that deserves consideration is the 
Marsha promise of a pension after 21 years’ service. This does make 
1¢ is hse it possible for the army to become a career instead of a 
that hs blind alley, and it is a reform long overdue and commendable. 
positin f It is, however, merely an experiment with older soldiers 
reform” and there is, as yet, no promise held out to new recruits, 
) assured J who are surely the most important people to attract. Moreover, 
es, gitt [what it is desirable to discover is not how many men would 
worker & make the army a career under present conditions, but how 

F many it would attract if the conditions were what they 

§ should be. 

: * * * * 
by th | Migration Problems 
Arth The statement that New South Wales, with the co-operation 
facts of the Federal Government of Australia, is to resume immigra- 
on gos fF ‘on into the State on a strictly limited scale is of considerable 
133° 8 importance, for it means that so far as Australia is concerned 
he ls: fF 4 door is beginning to be half-opened that in all the Dominions 
h rating has long been fast shut. The immigrants are not to be wholly 
ribund f British, though South European stock is to be excluded ; 
anspor fF tere might, therefore, be room for the entry of a certain 
he fac Oumber of German émigrés, who would make admirable 
¢ 1931 lonists. Juveniles and domestic workers are to be 
mbered  *Acouraged, and the Fairbridge School scheme will rightly 
event f have a large place in the plan. But the whole migration pro- 
vaymes fe blem has to be viewed in anew light today. Witha population 
g ther ‘ttc and threatening to decline we have no such motive to 
50s. af Promote emigration as when the problem to be solved was 
ixed 3 Mgestion. In particular the section of the population we 
-to af Stould part with least readily is the juvenile, which will 


he oi Proportionately be all too scanty as it is ; we may yet have the 
unde fF lonisation of England and Scotland to think of. On the 
ays be other hand it is clearly to the interest of the Commonwealth 
trae, ‘tat the Dominions should be, or become, predominantly 
tical Anglo-Saxon. The New South Wales plan is on a modest 





} Scale, and its modesty is its chief attraction. 





Scotland and Westminster 


Ministers have not too much time for thinking while 
Parliament is in session, but the Secretary for Scotland, 
in spite of a fairly crowded recess, will, it may be hoped, 
find it possible now to give some consideration to the cogent 
observations Mr. Henderson-Stewart, the Member for 
South Fife, has addressed to him on the treatment of Scottish 
affairs at Westminster. There is nothing new about Scot- 
land’s grievance on this score, but reiteration may in the end 
make some impression. The fact is that Scotland is run 
departmentally, and the House of Commons, apart from 
an occasional reference to Scottish problems, like the herring- 
fishery, at question-time, troubles itself little about Scottish 
affairs, devoting to them on an average, according to Mr. 
Henderson-Stewart, a total period of 16 hours a year. One 
of his proposals is that all the Scottish estimates should 
be delegated to the Scottish Grand Committee, to be probed 
and thrashed out by Scottish members, and that that Com- 
mittee should also receive statements from standing bodies 
like the Forestry Commission so far as their work touched 
Scotland. That is clearly worth considering. The Scottish 
Home Rule movement is making no great progress, but that 
does not mean that Scotland is at all reconciled to neglect 
by Westminster or domination by Whitehall. 


*x * x * 
Rational Road -planning 


The national control of the trunk roads of Great Britain, 
which were taken over by the Ministry of Transport last 
year, is already bearing satisfactory fruit. The fact that 
uniform methods can now be adopted lends importance 
to the report published this week by the Trunk Roads Joint 
Committee, which has sufficient authority to command 
the respect of Parliament, and an appreciation of local beauty 
which is rare in official bodies, and would be surprising if 
one forgot that the Committee was composed of delegates 
from the Council for the Preservation of Rural England and 
The Roads Beautifying Association. The report reveals a 
full realisation of the importance of future planning for speed, 
uniformity of surface and the provision of subways or flyovers 
and of adequate lighting. But more noteworthy are the 
detailed plans for preserving that variety of scenery which 
is, or should be, England’s—and Scotland’s—glory. The 
suggestions put forward in respect of tree-planting, or not 
planting, the various road curbings to suit different types of 
country, and the sensible idea that roads should, if possible, 
take a line from which notable views could be obtained, would, 
if adopted, not only prevent any further devastation of the 
country, but actually increase beauty and demonstrate 
that progress is still compatible with civilisation in its broader 


sense. 
x x x x 


Basque Children’s Ebullience 


A Special Correspondent of The Times has performed 
a useful service by investigating the various misdemeanours 
attributed to the Basque children at present in this country, 
and putting events that have been unduly magnified by 
some newspapers in their right proportion. There have 
undoubtedly been cases in which sections of the children 
have got out of hand, and the inhabitants of the Welsh 
village of Brechfa in particular are to be commended on the 
sang froid with which they faced a rather alarming situation. 
But The Times correspondent has no doubt diagnosed the 
situation accurately when he speaks of “‘ a very small unruly 
minority,” and points out that the weakness has been that 
many of the volunteer helpers at the various camps could 
not speak the children’s language, and that in many cases 
they were philanthropists rather than disciplinarians—and 
the problem of discipline, with all corporal punishment 
barred, must, at the best, be difficult. Now the children 
have been largely scattered over the country in parties of 
limited size and their shepherding is a simpler matter. 
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FRANCE’S FUTURE mgt 


ITH the publication last week of M. Bonnet’s 
latest series of decrees, it may be assumed that 
the first part’ of his task has been achieved; he has 
to his credit a reorganisation of France’s finances which 
is unequalled since the days of M. Poincaré. It is 
worth while reviewing the measures he has taken if 
only to emphasise what heavy sacrifices he has demanded 
in the interests of financial stability. Indeed, if such 
measures fail, it is hard to see how France can avoid 
some fundamental change in her economic, and perhaps 
her political, system. When the Chautemps Govern- 
ment came into office six weeks ago, a nearly empty 
Treasury was faced with demands amounting to nearly 
33,000,000,000 francs during the next six months ; 
to meet this situation M. Bonnet has imposed new 
taxation, taken measures to prevent tax evasion, raised 
railway fares and rates, cut the Public Works pro- 
gramme, secured a loan from the Bank of France while 
halving prospective Treasury borrowing in 1938, estab- 
blished control of the finances of the City of Paris, 
and made plans to negotiate the finances of public 
undertakings ; in all, public expenditure is to be reduced 
by some 14,500,000,000 francs and about 10,500,000,000 
francs are to be raised in new taxation. M. Bonnet 
can claim with confidence that the ordinary Budget has 
been balanced, and that with the aid of a 15,000,000,000 
franc loan from the Bank of France, and the profit on 
the writing up of the value of the Bank of France’s gold, 
France’s immediate financial needs have been covered. 


This is no mean feat; and one must admire the 
decision with which M. Bonnet has acted. But as he, 
like M. Chautemps and M. Lebrun, has recently emphe- 
sised, it is not the whole story. Unless these financial 
measures are followed by a period of political order 
and calm, by a return of confidence, a revival of trade 
and a repatriation of capital, the new and precarious 
equilibrium will not last for long. It is easy to follow 
M. Bonnet’s calculations. First balance the Budget, 
increase taxation, impose economies, cover the Treasury’s 
immediate needs; inspired with confidence by such 
orthodoxy, the French capitalists will repatriate the 
60,000,000,000 francs of French capital exported abroad, 
and with the advantages of devaluation to exploit will 
re-invest in French industry, and a trade revival may 
be hoped for which will replenish the French Treasury 
and carry even the costs of the Front Populaire’s social 
reforms, especially the 40-hour week, which M. 
Chautemps has not touched and could not even if he 
wanted to. For though, in some respects, M. Bonnet’s 
measures resemble M. Laval’s disastrous decrees, the 
Chautemps Government is still a Government of the 
Front Populaire. Fortunately M. Bonnet means to 
combine financial orthodoxy with a policy of cheap 
money. 


It must be observed that M. Bennet has done all 
he could to attract French capital back to its home. 
The punitive measures for which M. Vincent Auriol 
was so anxious have been made innocuous; and well 
over half of the new revenue is to be raised by indirect 
taxation, that is, it will be borne most of all by the 
consumer—the worker and the lower middle class; 
it is they also who will suffer most by the cuts in the 





Public Works programme, and they will have aly 


doubt 
pay the increased railway fares. On the other fmm home 
the problem of tax evasion by the capitalist has scgnilime Popul? 
been touched ; only 622,000,000 francs are to come fy small : 


measures to prevent this crime against the State, ) 
M. Bonnet has no alternative; “ soaking the rig 
will not bring back their 60,000,000,000 francs of Capi 
On the assumption that France is to remain a libs 
and capitalist economy, he has done all that -he oy 
those who attack his measures desire most of all a cg 


economy on the German or the Russian model, 


BT 


rl 

Everyone in Britain. at least must hope that M. Boy a 
succeeds ; if he does not, it is probably the end.of Mie withi 
Front Populaire, and almost certainly the end, for gatiny 
time being, of hopes that France can play her prog ys ar 
part in Europe. If he fails, France will have too my easily 
to do at home to be able to give much attention ie when 
foreign politics... Yet it is difficult to ignore the dang, push 
which face M. Bonnet and the Chautemps Governma; gold: 
The primary problem is clearly, as in Britain in 19 depe 





the restoration of confidence ; and of this the condi 
is a period of social and political calm, in which, , 
M. Lebrun said on Sunday, and M. Chautemps befty 
him, Frenchmen will have to work harder, and capi 
will have to return, if productivity is to be raised, 
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18 0 
the point at which M. Blum’s reforms, and the 4o-hofe ever 
week, become not a burden but a benefit to indusnf com 
M. Bonnet’s measures, though accompanied by appelf ton 
for restraint, for the prolongation of “ the pause,” xB We 
not wholly designed to breed patience in the Frend the 
worker. As yet French domestic prices have rs itil 
only a little ; but in the near future, devaluation, increas up 
in taxation, rises in wages, must have their inevitakB jp; 
effect, especially since producers have been authorise fey 
to include these costs in their selling price. Railway rei 
fares, beer, tobacco, stamps will all cost more. pe 

On the other hand, despite M. Bonnet’s plan for ire bel 
creasing employment, reductions in the public wo) 1, 
programme will deprive many of jobs ; and M. Bonnes— ¢, 
decrees are the exact opposite of the great public wo—) ty 
schemes of M. Jouhaux and the Trade Unions. TkR of 
French worker may well ask whether this was the gulf 4p, 
of the Front Populaire; whether patience is not of oy 
of place when rising prices wipe out the gains hey 
won; and whether financial orthodoxy is worth whkR 4 
if its benefits are to go to those who sent their capil 
abroad rather than put it at the service of a Governmaih 
which carried through the greatest series of refom D 
France has seen in this century. There are alread ¢ 
signs of such discontent; and the Communists desit § ; 
that, by a fusion of their party with the Socialists, of} 
the model of the fusion already achieved in the Tra : 
Unions, a Government of Thorez and Blum should & t 
set up. If discontent grows, it is difficult to say wht 





will be the attitude to the decrees of the Radicd- 
Socialists, when their Congress meets in October, 
of the Chamber when it is called upon to ratify them. 

In such circumstances, one must hope that French 
capital will respond generously to M. Bonnet’s efforts, > 
and will not hesitate to seize the opportunity it is offered. F 
But, even more, among such calculations of loss and 
gain, it would be a mistake not to reckon on the Frenc-f 
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man’s capacity for sacrifice in the face of a danger to 
his country, 2 capacity which has shown itself on too 
many occasions to be ignored. And there is little 
doubt that such a danger now exists, abroad and at 
One of the most notable features of the Front 
a movement of workers, of peasants, of 
eft wing intellectuals has been 
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‘be ong ROADLY speaking the task of the Board of Trade 
all ach B Departmental Committee on Share-Pushing, whose 
del. report was published on Thursday, was to find means of 
M. Bony protecting the fool from the consequences of his folly. 
end-of Mie Within the special field which the Committe was investi- 
d, for i gating the ratio of fools to wise men is high. Very few of 
her prop ys are slow to clutch at an opportunity of making money 
C00 mui easily. Very many of us are all too prone to clutch at it 
tention WA when in fact it is not there. On such does the share- 
le dango pusher thrive. The attraction he offers is distant—a 
vere §® gold-mine in Australia or Canada or some African 
| 1 199) dependency ; we cannot, therefore, investigate it for 
Condit ourselves, but after all there is no need, for have not 
which, a? eminent experis, with qualifications denoted by rows of 
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letters, which if they are not familiar are undeniably 
impressive, reported that in point of potential yield this 
is one of the most remarkable propositions they have 
ever been called on to examine in the course of a long and 
comprehensive experience ? Someone is obviously going 
tomake money out of the proposition ; why not ourselves? 
We cannot bury our talent in the earth, and the interest 
the banks see fit to pay on deposit accounts enriches us 
little more than if we did. Shares are therefore taken 


Ncteacssy yp; their price is paid to the share-pusher ; and that 
levitatk in a great many cases is the end of the business; in a 
thors” few there is prosecution ; in perhaps one in a thousand 
Railway 


| reimbursement. 

The victims of share-pushing frauds are popularly 
believed to consist mainly of ministers of religion and 
maiden ladies, but that, according to the Departmental 





for in-fe 
Works ie 


nae! | Committee, is very far from being true. The desire 
* WoT to get rich with the maximum of speed and the minimum 
. Tk | of effort leads a great many persons with experience 
1¢ 8 that should be more than sufficient to rid them of their 
Ot cu’ original guilelessness to indulge in private speculations 
he bas which any reputable broker or bank manager would 
Whi | characterise as lunacy. The share-vendors, no doubt, 
capi) are plausible. Gentlemen endowed by birth with 
nme surnames ending in -stein or -heim adopt for business 
for: purposes pseudonyms so austerely and authentically 
eat § Caledonian as to conjure up images of sporrans and 
desir philabegs at sight, and with the aura of the Shorter 
: " Catechism over them find their way unerringly to 
+ ' pockets firmly buttoned against any lesser lure. Hence, 
what the need for a Departmental Committee on Share- 
fii Pushing. 

rh But the extent of the evil must not be exaggerated. 
m, | [he share-pusher and the outside broker are not to be 
ench I confused. There are altogether some 5,500 members of 
ots the various Stock Exchanges of Great Britain, all of 
srei,f them required to conform to rules of conduct so rigid 
ani 2S 0 exclude all but an infinitesimal possibility of fraud. 
nch: They may not go to seek business; business must 





come to them. Their charges are fixed. They may not 





jts patriotism ; it could not be shown to better effect 
now than by the maintenance of discipline among its 
followers. There is no doubt that sacrifices are called 
for; by making them the Front Populaire would most 
of all justify its claim to be the true representative of 
French interests, and would perform a service not only 
to France but to the whole of democratic Europe. 


SHARKS 


advertise, they may not even open branches, for exampl-, 
in London suburbs. That gives the outside broker his 
opportunity. He is bound by no such restrictions. He 
can send out circulars soliciting business,and recom- 
mending particular shares, broadcast. And to small 
investors who know little of the mysteries of Throgmorton 
Street the outside broker (there are less than 700 alto- 
gether), dealing often in shares of small companies in which 
there is only a restricted market on the London Stoc*x 
Exchange, quoting an all-in figure inclusive of com- 
mission, and content to make his profits out of the 
number rather than the magnitude of his transactions, 
may render a real service. That, at any rate, is the 
Committee’s view. The bill it gives the normal outside 
broker is strikingly clean. 


However that may be, there undoubtedly exists, in a 
totally different category, though not to be easily distin- 
guished by legal restriction or definition, a class of 
consistently and deliberately fraudulent share-pushers, 
operating under various aliases from constantly changing 
addresses, and liable at any moment to abscond when 
their nest is sufficiently feathered. The fact that several 
reliable financial journals regularly pillory them in 
cautionary lists without fear of libel actions is of sufficient 
significance in itself. How is this class to be dealt with > 
The Committee considered three proposals : that dealing 
in stocks and shares should be confined to members of 
existing Stock Exchanges ; that outside brokers should 
be required to become members of a new organisation of 
their own which would impose effective regulations and 
guarantees ; that all dealers in stocks and shares should 
simply be registered with a central authority, which 
would investigate their bona fides before it admitted their 
names to its roll. Of these expedients the third, and 
mildest, has been adopted ; the second, which on the face of 
it has much to commend it, has been dismissed on the 
ground that it would bear hard on certain deserving 
persons who combine a little perfectly honest share- 
dealing with other avocations. Whether the public 
interest is not more important than consideration for 
individuals is a quest’o2 to which the Committee might 
not unreasonably have answered differently. 


But it would not be fair to imply that mere registration 
(trading by a non-registered person being made illegal) 
was the only reform proposed. If fraudulent dealing 
in stocks and shares is to be stamped out police vigilance 
will have to be increased and police methods altered. 
The Committee speaks with economy and reserve on 
this subject, but what it does say cannot be entirely 
gratifying to the City Police Authorities of London, 
for the implication clearly is that the City police 
might have exhibited greater readiness than they 
commonly have done to listen to the complainis of 
investors and, where necessary, to initiate prosecutions. 
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area many of the share-pushers establish 
should work in close co-operation with Scotland.y, 
and pool both machinery of detection and legal advice 
Along the lines of these far from vigorous reforms the 
share-pushing evil may be mitigated. It might be 
very nearly eradicated if the small investor tealsy 
how completely he could protect himself against fraud 
by conducting his operations through his own bank 
or a firm belonging to the London or a previncial Stock 








Whether there is any further implication in the obser- 
vation that 

it is to be borne in mind that several of the recent share- 
pushing cases have disclosed the possession of considerable 
capital and the obtaining of enormous sums of money from the 
public, with the result that there is a possibility of police officers 
being tempted to act otherwise than in accordance with their 
duties, 
is for readers of the report to determine. There will, 
at any rate, be general agreement with the view expressed 











by the Committee that the City Police (within. whose 


SEE that a new branch of the German-English Friendship 
Association, the Deutsch-Englische Gesellschaft, corre- 
sponding to the Anglo-German Fellowship in this country, 
has just been opened in Bremen. These organisations 
present something of a problem. Nine-tenths of the people 
of this country desire Anglo-German friendship if by that is 
meant friendship with the German people. But is it in 
fact Anglo-German, or Anglo-Nazi, friendship? Are the 
two Anglo-German bodies comprehensive ? I have some 
German friends who are Nazis and some who hate the whole 
Nazi system and régime. Are the latter eligible as members 
of the Deutsch-Englische Gesellschaft ? Is Dr. Niemdller, 
for example? And are Germans who on account of non- 
Aryan ancestry, or their political views, have been compelled 
to leave Germany welcomed as members of the Anglo-German 


Fellowship ? Would Dr. Briining or Dr. Einstein be if 


they were here ? It is quite possible for democrats in Great 
Britain to maintain the most genuinely cordial relations 
with individual Germans who live under a dictatorship, 
but they would hardly be disposed to lend their support 
to a movement confined.on the German side to Nazis and 
obviously liable to be used to promote the interests of the 
Nazi régime. The close association of the Anglo-German 
Fellowship here with the German Embassy is, I am afraid, 
incompatible with the idea of really catholic Anglo-German 
friendship. It is a pity, for there is a great gain in such 
contacts across frontiers. 
* * x * 

Whether Mr. Norman Ebbutt of The Times would be 
regarded as a suitable member of either organisation is 
another interesting question. But there are few other circles 
where it would not be regarded as an honour to do honour to 
Mr. Ebbutt. Few men in the history of journalism have done 
' more, in circumstances of abnormal difficulty, to uphold 
the best traditions of the journalistic profession. In the years 
he has spent in Berlin he has striven consistently and con- 
scientiously to present the facts about the country in which 
he was stationed’ dispassionately and accurately, and his daily 
despatches in The Times are evidence of the conspicuous 
success with which he has achieved his purpose. A journalist 
who so interprets his professional duty does much more than 
serve the paper he represents; he serves the whole public 
of his own country. In Mr. Ebbutt’s case the time may come 
when even some of the Germans who are now his traducers 
may realise that the truth does less harm to Germany than 
the suspicions and distortions and canards which the attempt 


to suppress truth inevitably instigates. 
«x * «x * 





It was a dark week-end for the English stage which took 
from it at once Lady Tree and Miss Horniman. Of the 
two losses the latter is the greater. Lady Tree was a great 
actress—very much more than merely Sir Herbert’s wife— 
but she set no particular mark on stage history. Miss 
Horniman was a landmark, not only, nor indeed primarily, 
in the history of the English stage, for it was to the Abbey 
Theatre at Dublin that what were perhaps her greatest 
services were rendered. A woman of means—thanks to 
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Exchange. 





the success of the well-known tea firm of which her fathe, 
for long a Liberal M.P., was the head—she set the Abbe; 
Theatre going and started the great tradition with whi 
the names of J. M. Synge and Yeats and Lady Gregory and 
Lennox Robinson are inseparably associated. Then camp 
the Gaiety Theatre at Manchester. At the Gaiety the repertory 
theatre movement which has since spread so far and » 
beneficially had its birth. I saw The Silver Box ther 
close on thirty years ago. Hindle Wakes, one of the firy 
contributions to the school of Lancashire drama whic 
Miss Horniman did so much to bring into being and keep 
alive, came a little later. The Companionship of Honoy 
which she shares with Miss Lilian Baylis (the only represent. 
tives of drama in the Order) was an award abundantly deserved, 

















* * x * 






Digging at Wroxeter is to begin again next month. Th 
announcement is more intelligible when it is remembered 
that Wroxeter is the Roman Uriconium (Housman hy 
made it familiar : 


“ The wind it blew through holt and hanger 
When Uricon the city stood ”’) 









lying close to the Severn about five miles from Shrewsbury, 
Like so many things worth seeing in these islands it is seen 
by few. Yet anyone can go in for a shilling, the shilling 
helps to pay for the digging, and what has been dug and 
laid bare already constitutes, I believe, the largest area of 
Roman remains south of Hadrian’s Wall. Yet out of the 
180 acres which Uriconium is thought to have covered only 
10 have so far been excavated. What additions to knowledg: 
may be lying hidden under a few feet of soil. 









* * * * 





It is a pity the American baby brought alive into the worl 
by a Caesarean operation after its mother’s death should 
have died. Such cases are rare, though most of the papes 
have recalled the successful operation performed ten years 
or so ago in North London, when the mother was killed ina 
street accident. Some ten years before that again I was given 
by an eye-witness a graphic story of a Caesarean operation 
in a fever hospital. A woman was dying of scarlatina and th 
doctors resolved to do everything to save her child. 4s 
the end approached the surgeon stood by her bed scalpel in 
hand, and as she drew her last breath the operation wa 
performed—successfully. The child survived, and showed 
no trace of the disease that had killed its mother. 


















* * x * 









Last week there was brought to me direct from Washingto 
the latest good story going the rounds in that capitdl 
President Roosevelt’s last words to the French Financ 
Minister, so the legend ran, were “ Whatever else you do, 
balance your budget.” (Mr. Roosevelt’s own budget fals 
short of balance by only a trifling $2,550,000,000.) No# 
back comes M. Bonnet to Europe and straightway reveals 
the legend as fact. The President, it seems, did say to him 
exactly that. Well, after all, why not ? JANUS. 
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F the Non-Intervention Committee should devise some 
] alternative to the Naval Patrol Scheme in Spanish 
‘waters, there is one body of men which will not mourn the 

e. Night and day for fourteen weeks the officers and 
‘men of the Royal Navy have been patrolling the coasts of 
Spain in the cause of international appeasement, and the 
task has been no enjoyable one. It is not its risks which are 
disliked, but its almost unbelievable boredom and its relative 
futility. The three other controlling Powers have shared 
the patrol’s hardships, but only the French and British Navies 
have been uninterruptedly at work since the Patrol Scheme 
first came into force on April 19th. 

Since May 13th, when H.M.S. ‘ Hunter’ struck a mine off 
Almeria, all British warships on patrol have received orders 
to keep constantly moving. The ‘ Hunter’ was drifting with 
engines stopped at the time of the explosion, and it is con- 
sidered that there is far less chance of a ship’s striking a 
drifting mine if she is under way ; her bow wave then has a 

chance of deflecting any floating obstacle. The result 
of this order is that His Majesty’s ships have now to steam 
up and down the same short beat of Spanish coast for no less 
than ten days on end without stopping. A single ship will 
thus travel about as far as from Gibraltar to London (1,300 
miles) while patrolling a ten-mile strip of coast. Patrol 
ships are specifically forbidden to enter the three-mile limit, 
so that there is little chance of sheltering under the lee of 
the land during this monotonous exercise of peripatetics. 
The watch is kept up in all weathers, and the popular view of 
the Spanish coast as “‘ a sunny Spanish shore,” ideal for sun- 
bathing, does not accord with the experience of the patrolling 
crews. A further complication is provided by the curfew 
orders. The fact that all shore lights, including lighthouses, 
have to be extinguished after 10 p.m., on account of hostile 
air raids, makes navigation something of a nightmare when 
the stars are obscured. And the interesting tendency of 
certain foreign warships to rush about Spanish waters at 
night without showing any lights lends a certain zest to the 
proceedings. 

During each period of patrol a very careful watch has to 
be kept, and as the number of watch-keeping officers normally 
carried in a British destroyer is only five, or six if a R.N.R. 
officer happens to be on board for training, an elementary 
mathematical calculation will show that there are not too many 
hours left from this and other duties for sleep. Besides, it 
may happen that an officer who has spent long hours on a very 
wet bridge will come below, not to take a well-earned rest, 
but to grapple with codes and cyphers in a reeling ward-room. 
This was certainly the case during the Bilbao “‘ blockade,” 
when cypher messages in large numbers were flying between 
H.M.’s ships and the Admiralty. 


In the same way destroyer officers, who are not, like their 
big ship colleagues, provided with secretaries and comfortable 
office conditions, have nothing but their common sense to 
help them cope with the abstruse problems of international 
law which crop up at unexpected moments. At home the 
Minister or Parliamentary Under-Secretary, when faced with 
similar awkward questions, can demand to “ have notice of 
that question,” and then refer it back to his staff of trained 
Civil Servants, each with a textbook close at hand: for him 
there is no especial urgency. But the man on the spot has 
often to take his decision instantly, in the knowledge that his 
action may have international repercussions, or at the least 
“incur their Lordships’ displeasure.” Although wireless has 
greatly limited the degree of independence formerly enjoyed 
by small ship captains, there is not always time to consult 
higher authorities even now. For example, the captain of the 
British destroyer which was on patrol off Almeria when the 
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German squadron of five ships appeared on the morning of 
May 31st may or may not have had time to get into wireless 
communication with the C.-in-C., but in either case he must 
have spent a mauvais quart d’heure while the decision was 
being made to move out of the German line of fire. Occasional 
bombings by aircraft, occasional shadowings by inquisitive 
foreign warships, occasional dashes to protect British 
merchantmen or refugee ships are further tests of the powers 
of decision and strength of nerve of the naval personnel, 
and mean that guns have to be kept at the ready. 


But all such incidents are rare breaks in the monotony 
of a supremely tedious task. The Navy carries out the 
Patrol Scheme efficiently, and is prepared to take over the 
whole Mediterranean coast of Spain if it has to, but there 
is far too little to do to make it a congenial duty. “ This 
patrol business is pretty heartrending,” writes one officer. 
“In the good old days (before the ‘ Hunter’s’ accident) 
you could anchor, and that was fun—you were away from 
all the admirals who worry you, and you could get on with the 
101 things which only fequire time and peace, both unobtain- 
able in this profession (for example, training A.B.s to be 
Leading Seamen, painting, &c.). Since the ‘ Hunter’s’ 
party all that has changed. . . . The worst part is the watch- 
keeping, z.e., loss of sleep, and the next worst is the boredom 
and tiredness of one’s messmates. . . . We keep ourselves 
amused by sleeping and childish games like Ukkers, or 
Naval Ludo, in which the Wardroom won the inter-mess 
championship. This requires great skill—with six-inch 
dice thrown from a bucket and a board in proportion. Then 
there is a cribbage tournament, and so on. No exercise hardly, 
though we wickedly have stopped and bathed once or twice.” 
As things are, the wear and tear of tempers and nerves under 
these conditions can easily be imagined. At the best of 
times a destroyer is not a comfortable home for about 120 
men, being in fact little more than a box of very thin steel 
packed tight with machinery, fuel, and weapons. The 
accommodation in a modern destroyer, with its bathrooms 
and other facilities, is a great advance on that of twenty 
years ago, but even so ten days in such cramped surround- 
ings without opportunities for exercise are not good for 
morale. 


Further, the futility of the Patrol Scheme must be obvious 
to the most wooden-headed naval rating. Every merchant 
ship travelling in or out of one of the watched areas has 
to be intercepted. But if the intercepted ship runs up the 
Spanish flag, the patrolling warship can do absolutely nothing. 
If the ship is flying the flag of any other European nation, 
she is asked whether she is carrying an observing officer 
from the Non-Intervention Board. (This observer may 
belong to one of 27 nations. Until last week there were 
37 German and 37 Italian observers at work.) This ob- 
server’s number is then checked and compared with the 
list that each patrolling warship is supplied with. If 
the number is wrong or there is any other infringement of 
the regulations, the warship has no authority to take any action 
against the offending merchantman. All that she can do 
is to report her to the International Control Board, which 
then presumably reports her to the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee and the Government of the country concerned. As 
Lord Plymouth has said, the servants of the Board have 
no executive powers at all; their function is purely to 
observe. They can do no more than prefects who report 


naughty boys to a master to be dealt with. On the 25th 
of last month the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated that although a number of ships had been 
thus reported as having failed to comply with the agreed 
procedure, in all these cases satisfactory explanations had 
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been received. And no prohibited cargoes had been 
reported. “The general impression of the Board,” he 
went on to say, “is that the scheme, so far as it goes, is 
working effectively and well.” But that “so far as it goes ” 
conceals a multitude of sins. 

If anyone wishes to import arms into Spain he either 
sends them by air, as the Germans and Italians can do with 
the greatest of ease via Sardinia and the Balearics, or he 
sends them in a ship flying the flag of Spain or one of the 
non-signatory States such as Panama. No wonder then 
that no prohibited cargoes have been reported. The men 
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IRKWALL, the capital of the Orkneys, celebrated a 
fortnight ago the eight hundredth anniversary of the 
fouNding of St. Magnus Cathedral. It was a remarkable, 
almost a unique oceasion, and the strange inadequacy of the 
published reports and photographs, together with the chance 
questions and comments of acquaintances in southern 
Scotland, showed those who travelled north to witness it 
how little interest was taken in it outside those distant islands. 
Yet it was incontestably a notable event. What was it 
that brought representatives of the rulers of three countries, 
and of two national churches, to this small and remote city ? 
—for Kirkwall prides herself on being a city, as well as a 
royal burgh with a charter more than 450 years old. They 
came to pay homage to an ancient culture, and to a building 
which is its greatest monument in four kingdoms. Such a 
gathering was, it is true, “‘ news,” and as such it was reported 
—with jejune brevity. But it had a deeper significance, and 
a lesson more worth heeding, than much that passes under that 
comprehensive title. 

An octocentenary of any notable building is uncommon. 
That this anniversary of a cathedral, one of the only two 
Scottish cathedrals to survive from pre-Reformation times 
practically undamaged by ill-treatment or decay, should be 
celebrated by a solemn religious service, an historical pageant, 
and the reception and entertainment of many distinguished 
guests, was not in itself surprising. (The pageant was 
perhaps an unusually ambitious effort—no one, for instance, 
attempted to celebrate in this way the recent octocentenary 
of Melrose Abbey.) But it was the character and the small 
size of the community concerned, the list of guests, and the 
scope and dignity of the whole festival, which might justly 
be called remarkable, and which none the less seemed to 
pass unnoticed south of, say, Dornoch Firth. There has 
been nothing like it within living memory in Scotland. 

But was it in Scotland? On the first evening of the 
festivities, when Kirkwall’s guests were assembled in the 
Town Hall to enjoy municipal hospitality and to hear speeches 
of congratulation, more than one of them must have vaguely 
wondered what exactly was the geographical ard political 
setting of this old grey town with its narrow, twisting streets, 
its tall, crow-stepped houses and stone roofs, and its huge 
dark-red Cathedral. The only flag displayed in the hall 
was a Scandinavian one. Among the speakers were a 
representative of the King of Norway; Herr Kar! Holter, 
a famous Norwegian actor who had given his services to the 
pageant ; and Herr Jon Baldvinsson, President of the Althing 
—the thousand-year-old parliament of Iceland. Reidar 
Kaas, the celebrated Norwegian baritone, sang a Norwegian 
song, and was toasted with cries of “‘ Skoal!” The Icelander 
presented a gorgeously illuminated address of congratulation 
from the Althing. Karl Holter announced the gift to the 
public library of Kirkwall of two hundred volumes of Norse 
literature from the associated publishers of Norway. The 
long history of the Cathedral of St. Magnus, of the burgh, 
and of the islands, the kinship of Norseman and Orcadian, 
the pride of race of the “‘ Northern folk ”’—such were the 
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who wish to import arms do not waste their time employ; 
ships which will be efficiently searched by neutral Obse m™ 
As a result the number of ships which undergo cuntiges 
by the observers and the patrolling warships js absuri 
small. Between Huelva and Seville, for instance, at th 
mouth of what is normally a very busy estuary, an aye 
of thre interceptible ships a day at the most is qj 
comes in or out to break the monotony of the Nay) 
unresting patrol. So, to use the words of the 
already quoted, “it all seem3 rather a waste of effort aj 
nerves.” 
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recurrent themes and overtones of the speeches. No ¢y, 
who heard the heartiness with which the National Anthen 
was later sung could doubt Orcadian loyalty to the kj 
of Great Britain; but no one equally could escape the cop. 
sciousness that his thoughts were being summoned northward, 
not southward, and that to Kirkwall and to Orkney ther 
was more reality and more pride in the heroic age of th 
Orkneyinga Saga, in the centuries of Orkney’s greatnes 
under its own semi-independent Earls, than in nearly five 
hundred years of subsequent history. Scotland seeme § 
remote: England did not exist. 

Among the foreign guests, besides those already mentioned, J 
was the Bishop of Nidaros (Trondhjem), who delivered a 
eloquently simple address during the morning’s servic | 
in the Cathedral. Among the Scottish ones were the Lori 
Lieutenant of Orkney, representing King George VI, th 




















Lord Lyon King of Arms, a representative of the Secretary 7 






of State for Scotland, the Moderator and ex-Moderator of © 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the Sheriff: 






principal of Orkney, Shetland, and Caithness, the Sheriffs F 
of these three counties and the Provosts of their burghs, 
To what other small town in Scotland could such an embassage 
of native and foreign officials and dignicaries have been § 
sent ? Their entertainment, in its thoughtfulness, its courtesy, 
and its dignity, would have done credit to any town or city F 
in Great Britain. So also would the Pageant of Saint Magnu, 
given twice during the day before large audiences. 

Pageants often betray bad management, inexperience, 
lack of taste, or dramatic or historic absurdity. Here there 
was nothing of the kind. The “ bock ” was the work of two 
distinguished Orkney writers, J. Storer Clouston and Eric 
Linklater, the latter of whom spoke the prologue to each & 
scene—noble prose, nobly delivered. Its eight scenes told 
the tale of the murder of Earl Magnus, the winning of th f 
Orkneys by his nephew Earl Rognvald, ard Rognvalds 
founding of the Cathedral to his saintly uncle’s memory. 
There was a cast of nearly six hundred, and almost everyone 
associated with the production belonged to Orkney, th F 
exceptions being the Pageant Master, Sir Ronald Sinclar 
(a Caithness man), Karl Holter, and another voluntary 
assistant, Reidar Kaas, who sang two songs with magnificent 
effect. The acting was sincere and forceful, dominated 
though not dwarfed by Karl Holter’s splendid characterisation 
of Earl Rognvald. Grouping and movements were super); 
and the pageant field had for background the majestic ruins 
of the Earl’s Palace and the Cathedral tower itself. 

This great and memorable festival was carried out i 
a burgh whose population, 3,500, is not much more than that 
of a good-sized English village. We knew before that the 
people of Orkney were hospitable, industrious, prosperous, 
and contented. We know something more about them now: 
that they have a lively appreciation of their history an 
traditions, a spirit of dignity worthy of their great past, @ 
artistic fertility out of all proportion to their numbers, 

a welcome incapacity to conceive that inferiority has any rele 
tion to size. Scotland has something to learn from Orkney. 
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A CONVERSATION 

















at th By E. M. FORSTER 
aVerap ‘ , 
ll thy AST month about thirty men of letters, some of them at Paris, and it is the atmosphere of most literary congresses, 


whether of the Right or of the Left. It is only when the 
writer is doing something else, 7.¢., creative work, that he 
can have any influence on the world. Why then (it may 


eminent, met in Paris for a four days’ entretien or 
conversation. They were convened under the League of 
Nations, which has always acknowledged the existence of 


Nay 
Office 
Tt an 


















culture, and has created | a Committee {ur Intellectual 
Co-operation. This committee has had little publicity, and 
doubtless does not seek it, and the vast majority of writers 
in Europe are unaware of its existence. It is dignified and 
official, though not retrograde. On the present occasion 
the chairman was the distinguished French academician 
and poet, M. Paul Valéry, Professor Gilbert Murray pre- 


be asked) should he claim the right to comment? Why 
should he bother about the State at all? The answer to 
which is, that if the right to comment is withdrawn, the 
power to create is mysteriously yet inevitably impaired, so 
that he does and must bother about the State. 


The only incident which did arise occurred betwee: 
contrasted groups of Frenchmen. MM. Jules Romains 


y y ’ . 
< siding nee a . _ ye ae Bie rea — and Georges Duhamel are working for State-aid in France, 
: discussion was the Imme _— SNCS Ls. Jean-Richard Bloch and others are not in favour of it, 
a agitating wag ‘iad ae ae oe ee and they received support from Sefior Madariaga (Spain). 
ad balcony he sccuihah ees pe ic. iia cad The breeze, like the calm which it interrupted, was French. 
then tapesttics, d all the d le z 2 f A ’ The rest of us brought our own national problems, contri- 
Tar tamer Concerned Gt the meres pee rn ee buting a little, learning a good deal, received with unfailing 
f th a pince-nez fell, not one little gilt chair was overturned, cine: Sees Minit dian lin bl saaein dbitabds' tin it 
ates; d if the presidential bell did sound it was to check a too en ee apn hte os = i 
y fe 4 ct, cannon tes Parisian air, and not retaining the awkward shapes which 
cme attering jie they had when we packed them up in our suitcases at home. 
The subject was divided into three sections: the future This is what usually happens when a meeting occurs in 
one AO the writer, the future of the reader, and the development France, and perhaps it is what ought to happen, since at 
iia of new means of expression. The first section occupied the present moment the French civilisation is the most 
Vict the delegates most. How is the creative artist to make : valuable in the world. So when the Chilean delegate 
Lord living, now that the age of the rich patron has passed away : described education in her country, or the Chinese delegate 
the And (still more urgent) how 1S he to maintain his moral minimised the difficulties of the Chinese alphabet, or the 
ean integrity 1 face of the INCICASINE claims of the State? The USA. delegate (Mr. Thornton Wilder) gave a lucid account 
it of : writer differs from other citizens in that he has a double of North American conditions, or the Norwegian delegate 
orf. duty : he must, besides promoting the general welfare, (Mr. Johan Bojer) emphasised the high level of working- 
eriffy fe CSPIESS. his one personality, and this often Jeads him into class culture in Norway, there were no prolonged reverbera- 
rohs | opposition with the powers that be. It is not a plain tions. If the ‘“ Conversation” does have any practical 
sag straightforward opposition between art, a good thing, and result, it will be to define the relation between French writers 
been Ee government, an evil thing. It is rather an opposition and their own government. It is significant that of the two 
tess, between two cosmogonies, the Spontancous and the adminis- official League-languages, French was used as much as 
civ ative, each with its rival conception of civilisation, and at possible, and the English translations were sometimes 

i the present moment the administrative is winning. There perfunctory. 

ou have of course been strong administrations in the past, but : 2 
they have sometimes gone to sleep. The modern State Germeny tee of course, not represented — board. Ne 
nee, never sleeps ; thanks to an improved technique, it watches OT W@s Russia, nor wes there any ape logis for Totalitari- 
her eternally, and exercises constant supervision over all its agin from Jap ree But there was an Italian delegation, and 
to niidren. its attitude was interesting. There were three members, who 
Eric : : : — : sat together, conferring and whispering. They could not 
cach ‘The writer has to reckon with this, and it will determine have been in sympathy with the rather muzzy liberalism 
tod f fis moral and perhaps his material position in the prevailing around them, but when they spoke it was with 
‘the fF immediate future. Shall he give in to the State, and moderation. They were emphatic that literature should be 
ds confine his art to being laudatory and decorative ? Or shall for at] men, not for the cultured few, and they described the 
ory, he stand out for self-expression, and for civilisation as he steps taken by Italy for the protection of her authors, and 
ont fF widerstands civilisation? The latter course has the great the caisse into which authors were organised for the 
the fF “adition of European Literature behind it, but if he ventures purpose of mutual assistance. They agreed that literature 
Jair ON it he will encounter obstacles which his predecessors Gd stonld not be State-controlied. They were asked who 
tay Ft know, and which will probably increase. The heritage controlled the caisse, but were not to be drawn on this 
eat | Dante, Milton and Goethe is not at the present moment point. Replies were never pressed. The “ Conversation ” 
ed 42 Casy one. liked questions to be asked and opinions stated, but it was 
ton The delegates realised this. Most of them were afraid not in favour of answers or arguments or of any general rise 
rb; of the State; there was some very plain speaking on in the forensic temperature. The vital question of the day— 
uns the curse of Totalitarianism, and Mr. Charles Morgan, the question of the position of literature in the modern non- 
though unable to be present at the meetings, sent a trenchant democratic State—was never properly grappled with. Courtesy 
in "sumé of the danger of State subsidy. But the committee and charm were maintained, but at the expense of reality. 
hat & Were in an anomalous position; the League of Nations, In the last session, Professor Huizinga (Holland) rose to his 
the JF not Internationalism, was its host, and some of its members feet and trounced us all unsparingly. He was very well 
us, Were actually State delegates. So they could not denounce received. We had, he said, been a great disappointment to 
W: the State effectively any more than a servant who does not him—unpunctual, ill-guided, cumbersome, discursive, elo- 
nd want to be sacked can denounce his employer. There was quent rather than precise, and concerned with the desirability 
af plenty of frank honest speaking, but no attempt to translate (or the danger) of accepting State-aid for ourselves rather 
md #F speech into action, nor any machinery for doing so. After than with the fortunes of letters. He denounced us with 
la & all, what can thirty middle-aged writers do? If they do justice, and he had a full right to speak in view of his previous 








drop a brick with one hand they must catch it with the 
other before it hits the ground. That was the atmosphere 





communications, but neither M. Valéry nor anyone else 
turned a hair. Professor Huizinga was thanked for his 
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intervention, and we proceeded to the creation of a sub- 
committee—that abortive child of parents already dead. Our 
sub-committee reported in favour of economic independence 
and freedom of thought, and suggested that an international 
caisse might be started by the League in connexion with 
our own organisation, and so it ended. 

If a young writer or (to be more precise) if the Spirit of 
Youthful Writing could have looked through those noble 
windows into the Palais Royal and witnessed our ineffective- 
ness, it would have shouted : “ Get a move on, can’t you! ” 
and, in reply to our glassed gazes: “‘ Well, get some sort of 
move on,” and thrown a bomb. Flying into the air, with 
our papers and our limbs dishevelled, we should not have 
had the time to formulate our defence. For there is a defence. 
It is true that we did nothing at Paris, and did not expect 


" ARL BALDWIN ... said that he was unable to 
walk for any length of time owing to rheumatism.” 
This announcement in the daily papers last week must 
kave touched a responsive chord in many minds, prompting 
various reflections on this “Public Enemy No. 4,” as 
rkeumatism is called on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The term rheumatism is used in this country to designate 
a large group of diseases which vary in severity from the 
rather creaky joints of certain old people to that most 
rapidly crippling form of arthritis which attacks young 
women in their prime, and passes in perhaps six months, 
leaving them wracked with pain and often permanently 
bedridden. To healthy citizens, who naturally do not see 
this latter type of case, “‘ rheumatism” has often a humorous 
sound, and suggests merely an inconvenient form of natural 
barometer. It is to be hoped, however, that this attitude 
will shortly be superseded, since quite apart from con- 
siderations of suffering this group of diseases is costing 
the country nearly £20,000,000 every year—more than 
cancer and tuberculosis together. The approved societies 
pay out one-sixth of all their sickness benefit money 
on this account, and although exact figures are difficult 
to come by, it is obvious that the employers must also be 
heavily penalised every year. 


This being so, it is curious that no authoritative body in 
touch with the general public should have been formed 
until last year, when the Empire Rheumatism Council 
was constituted under the presidency of the Duke of 
Gloucester “to organise research throughout the British 
Empire into the causes and means of treatment of rheumatic 
disease.” There are two main methods of tackling the 
problem ; firstly by initiating and subsidising research work, 
and secondly by providing facilities for specialised treatment 
in all the chief centres of industrial population. 


Research work is badly needed in this group of diseases, 
since although a considerable amount of knowledge is already 
available with regard to certain forms of rheumatism, there 
exist nevertheless gaps which can only be filled by the most 
painstaking work over a number of years. It was announced 
recently in the Press that one philanthropic member of 
the Empire Rheumatism Council had decided to finance a 
complete research “‘ Unit” for a period of seven years, and 
there is reason to believe that such an action will almost 
certainly add considerably to our store of knowledge. More 
than this is needed however; and since work is also pro- 
ceeding in other countries the need for expert /iaison work 
becomes manifest. This function has hitherto been carried 
out by the “ Committee on Chronic Rheumatic Diseases ” 
which was appointed three years ago by the Royal College 
of Physicians. But since the international output of books 
and papers on this subject exceeded 14,000 last year, 


THE FIGHT AGAINST RHEUMATISM 


By DR. W. S. C. COPEMAN 
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to do anything. But we did hope to meet one another 
make new contacts, to see where affinities lay, and the 
was achieved. And in particular the non-French yw; 
had the advantage of meeting the French, and of witnes 
not only the suppleness of their minds but the honoy 
which they are regarded by their own Government, 

is a danger in that honour, but it is a danger which We, 
England, have escaped almost too completely. We Wer 
lunched at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where Monsiey 
Herriot spoke. We were greeted, at a reception gt the 
Hotel de Ville, as Jes Elites les plus incontestables, Vha 
one considered one’s own record, this seemed a bit thic, 
Still there was no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Mayor’ 
compliment, any more than there was to doubt the quality ¢ 
the champagne which was served to us afterwards with ourty 


i 





it seems that something more than voluntary labour yjj 
be required in the future to select and abstract this may 
of material every year, and to make sure that no new ides 
which are of value are being overlooked. 


It is sometimes said that the treatment of disease jg ¢f 
no value until the cause of that disease is known with certain, 
A moment’s thought will dispose of this statement 
We need only consider, for example, two commy 
and until recently fatal diseases, pernicious anaemia aj 
diabetes, whose origins are still unknown, but which are nox 
the less, thanks to recent advances, now easily controlled, 
In the case of tuberculosis itself, although the cause is wel 
known, no special use is made of this knowledge in its trea- 
ment. A similar position obtains in the field of rheumatism, 
where much can often be done even in the most obscur 
cases by means of careful, prolonged and specialised treatment 
It is at the present time quite as much the lack of facilitis 
for providing such treatment as lack of knowledge. of hov 
it should be treated that is holding things back. 


It is true that no general panacea has yet been discovered, 
but in view of the diversity in the types of the diseases 
included in this group it seems unlikely that it ever will & 
The public has, however, not yet entirely lost its faith a 
magic—or its modern equivalent, radio-activity—whid 
may explain the publicity accorded to the assertion tha 
a proprietary brand of electrical heating pad (of high radic- 
activity) which was recently launched under the auspices 
of one of the trades union organisations had achieved 90 pe 
cent. success in the cure of all these diseases ! 


Permanent success in the treatment of the rheumatic diseases 
then depends upon a wise selection of a combination d 
remedies rather than upon any one method. “ Rule of thumb” 
methods which may claim their quota of success in othe 
diseases will seldom prove to be of more than limited 
application in this group, where every case must be deal 
with on its special merits and according to its individul 
needs. 


The methods employed in the treatment of rheumatism 
and arthritis can be divided into internal and external remedics. 
In the former group may be included all drug treatments and 
infections. Of the drugs used for this purpose the salicylates, 
sulphur, arsenic and iodine are in various forms amongst 
the most useful, although the function of drugs in this 
group of diseases is to a large extent pain-relieving rather 
than actually curative. The most recent advance is constituted 
by the injection of minute quantities of certain salts of gold 
into the muscles of the back, and in spite of the fact that 2 
certain people these injections may cause unpleasant sequel 
such as a severe skin rash, this method of treatment is in the 
right cases (which must be carefully selected) a considerable 
improvement upon most of the previous methods employed. 
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a 
which are dead suspensions of the microbes which 
ere in life believed to have been causative of the patients’ 
fering are also given by injection, their object being to 
ise the patients’ powers of resistance to further onslaughts 
om the same source. — ; 

The question of diet is also an important one, although 
+ can be said with certainty that there is no one form of 
jet which is suitable for every sufferer with rheumatism. 
The elimination of meat probably dates from the time when 
he terms “ gout” and “ rheumatism ” were synonymous 
snd in many cases it is inadvisable to deprive the patient of 
The fact that the proprietors of certain institutions 
ialising in “ crank diets” are said seldom to need to 
stire to the workhouse is no good argument for starving all 
and every type of rheumatic sufferer. 

The use of external methods of treatment such as massage, 
medical baths, the various forms of heat and other rays, 


Jaccines, 


his. 


postural exercises and manipulation with or without an 
anaesthetic has received much attention since the War, 
and as a Ministry of Health report (1928) stated they are 
needed at some period in the course of practically every 
rheumatic case which is properly treated. These methods of 
“treatment from without” are now grouped under the 
generic title of “ Physical Medicine,” and certain of them have 
been applied empirically at spas since Roman times. This 
type of treatment was made available a few years ago to 
workers insured under the National Health Insurance Act 
on certain conditions, the approved centre for London being 
the British Red Cross Society’s clinic for Rheumatism in 
Peto Place. A considerable extension of these and other 
benefits will be necessary in the future, however, if the problem 
of rheumatism is to be met on the national scale envisaged 
by the Empire Rheumatism Council and its affiliated com- 
mittees in the Dominions. 


REUNION AND REALITY 


By Dr. W. B. SELBIE 


HE summer of 1937 is likely to prove a landmark in 
the movement for the reunion of Christendom. The 
two great conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh, particularly 
the latter, meeting as they do after long and careful pre- 
paration, and having all the relevant facts and opinions 
hefore them, may reasonably be expected to make a positive 
contribution to the subject and to bring us nearer to the 
desired goal. At the very least it is to be hoped that their 
findings may put the whole question of the relation of the 
different Churches to one another, and to the secular power, 
in such a perspective as to convince those concerned of the 
evils of disunion and create a more healthy public opinion 
against it. 
For it must be admitted that many of the past discussions 
on this subject (and their name is legion) have been far 
| too academic, and have therefore failed to produce any practical 
results. Many of the questions discussed, important though 
they are, and deeply interesting to the theologically minded, 


| leave the average Christian cold. He often fails to appreciate 


the importance of issues which seem so vital to his leaders, 
and he has a shrewd suspicion that if unity can only be 
attained through uniformity of theological opinion it is 
stil a very long way off. Rightly or wrongly he regards 
acts of union as far more impcrtant than resolutions and 
protestations of union. When he sees the latter quietly 


| shelved and producing no practical consequences, he is apt 


to lose interest in the whole movement. For it must be 


| admitted that among the rank and file of the churches in 


this country there is little or no sense of the scandal of our 
unhappy divisions, and no enthusiasm whatever for the 
ideal of a united Christian Church. The reasons for this are 


| fairly obvious, though not always given the weight that 
| belongs to them. 


For one thing Christians generally have now come to 
tealise that all those who carry the name of Christ are linked 
‘ogether in a very real bond of union. The Christian world- 
view is utterly different from that of Paganism, humanism, 
and materialism. Over against these secular philosophies 
Christians feel that they have something in common, an 
aim and an outlook which make them one in spite of their 
many differences in expression, emphasis and interpretation. 
What the average Christian wants to know, therefore, is 
why this already existing unity is not more openly acknow- 
ledged and lived up to. If we are all Christians together 
why do we not act as though we were? Why divide our 
forces in the face of an enemy who is growing stronger every 
day? Christians are supposed to love’ one another ; then 
Why do they not do so and show it? The sin of schism 
does not burden the conscience of many Christians in these 


days. What they are troubled about is the lack of common 
Christian charity among the members of the different 
churches and their fatal readiness to put the claims and 
interests of their denomination before those of the Kingdom 
of God. 


We may take it for granted, therefore, that there is some- 
thing common to all Christians as over against the non- 
Christian world, and that to that extent they are already 
one. But at the same time we are compelled to admit 
that this unity is never likely to find expression in one vast 
organisation. The obstacle to this is the attitude of those 
who by a strange irony are called Catholics. The Roman 
Church holds itself rigidly aloof from all reunion movements. 
It will not pray, or worship, with other Christians, and 
makes it quite plain that it can only recognise and co-operate 
with them when they yield to its authority and accept its 
claims. Anglo-Catholics in their turn are almost as in- 
transigent. For them the whole reunion movement turns 
on the question of orders. They require that in any reunited 
Church all ministers must be ordained by a bishop in the 
Apostolic succession. In other words, they, too, will have 
nothing to do with reunion except on their own terms. It 
is suggested, therefore, that non-Anglicans must be willing 
in the interest of unity to accept episcopacy as of the bene 
esse of the Church. To have a bishop preside at all ordin- 
ations, we are told, would do no great harm. It would, 
at least, satisfy the extremists, and others need not put 
upon it the interpretation that they do. But it may well be 
doubted whether any scheme of reunion based on such 
an ambiguity would have much chance of surviving. 


To write thus is not to criticise Anglo-Catholics. Their 
position is quite logical and consistent and forms one of 
those stubborn realities which must be taken into account. 
It has now become quite clear that while there is among all 
Christians a very large measure of agreement on matters of 
faith, the differences on questions of order are for the moment 
insuperable, and seem to put out of court any form of reunion 
based on uniformity either of faith or organisation. For 
this, among other reasons, the minds of many of those who 
have a concern in this matter are turning again to some form 
of federation as at least a first step towards the goal which 
all alike have in view. This is, of course, open to the objection 
that in the eyes of those who believe that there is and can 
be only one Church, a federation of churches is a contradiction. 
in terms, and would tend to accentuate rather than heal 
our divisions. On the other hand, is it not possible to 


conceive of federal union in terms of a vine with many 
branches, or a body with many members? Very relevant 
here is the following contention of the Society of Friends 
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in their Book of Discipline. ‘‘ We find the true bond of 
Christianity not in any statement of our common faith, not 
in any uniform system of church organisation, not in any 
rite of which we all partake. We find it rather in the par- 
ticipation in a common inner life springing out of communion 
between the human soul and God, and expressing itself 
in the daily life of those who experience it.” As we have 
already seen, this bond of union among all Christians already 
exists, and one form of its expression in daily life should 
be a willingness to acknowledge and co-operate with all 
other Christians in the work of the Kingdom of God. Many 
of the objections to federation would lose their force if it 
could always be conceived of in terms of practical service 
for the great common end for which all churches alike exist. 
But we have still a long way to go in search of that spirit 
of charity, of mutual respect and understanding which can 
alone make any scheme of union, federal or otherwise, 
possible. It is perfectly true that in this matter the leaders 
of the churches are far ahead of their followers. The very 
fact that men who differ profoundly on matters of great 
importance can meet together and discuss their differences 
and seek to find some common ground is in itself a great 


[August 13, 193) 
—SS 
gain. It has already produced a new atmosphere of sym, 
and understanding which is full of hope for the rm 
What is needed now is the transfer of this same 7 
the rank and file of the churches throughout the 0 
and indeed the world. There is still far too much je 
jealousy, friction and veiled competition among denomings 
and among individual churches. Only by working topeth 
and worshipping together far more than they have done 
yet will they attain that unity of spirit which is the beojn: 
of all reunion. Dr. Adams Brown, who has been in th 
forefront of the movement for many years, tells ys 
there are at least three things that ought to result from th 
conferences of this summer: “ (1) a deepened cons¢j 

of the unity which is already ours in spite of all our diff, 
ences ; (2) a clearer perception of the things that we cp é 
today to express the existing unity in common action, and 
resolute will to undertake them without delay: (3) mq 
effective provision by the official action of all the Church 
for the long-time process of prayer, study and experimed 
which alone can translate the movement for unity from 4 
concern of a few individuals and groups to the comme 
responsibility of the church as a whole.” He is right, 


THE POSTCARD FANCY 


By EDMUND VALE 


DON’T think that the collector of the picture-postcard 

has ever been taken seriously enough to be given a 
classical name, although, if he should lift the little-used 
postage-stamp off the back of his trophy and put it in a book, 
he will be called a philatelist and allowed the proper status of 
a collector. That is a flat contradiction of the Euclidian axiom 
which asserts that the part is not greater than the whole. 
No, it must be admitted that picture-postcard collecting is 
still down among the canaries, pigeons, guinea-pigs, and 
pugilists. It has not risen above the rank of a fancy and its 
devotee ought not to be described as a collector but a fan. 


To be called a fan is a hard impeachment. I shall escape 
it by pleading that what I really collect is places, and that my 
assortment of postcards is an adjunct to this collection which 
includes local guide-books, local biographies, and local press- 
cuttings. All these provide interesting sidelights on that 
imaginary figure the Spirit of a Place; but, from a collector’s 
point of view, for good specimen-value (with all the thrills 
of specimen variety or uniqueness) it is the picture-postcard 
file which wins hands down. 


It is a file, by the way, and not an album that you need for 
collecting picture-postcards. The idea that, because you 
collect stamps in an album, therefore you must amass the 
larger postal object in an album also, has kept people ignorant 
of what could be made of a collection. 


The analogy of the stamp-collection breaks down at the 
outset. In a stamp-book it is possible to reserve spaces for 
every known specimen printed up to the date when the book 
is purchased. But you cannot do this in a postcard album. 
Nobody knows how many specimens of any given view exist 
—that is one of the beautiful mysteries of the fancy. Again, 
you want to handle your cards and range them com- 
paratively, not to turn them over. 


The making up of sets is, of course, one of the inherent 
joys in all collecting. With postcards you have the additional 
subtilty of making up cross-sets. Thus, when you acquire a 
picture of Plymouth Hoe (showing the rébuilt Eddystone 
Lighthouse standing high and dry on the promenade) you 
increase at once your Plymouth set and also your set of light- 
houses. If the picture was taken, say, in the first decade of 


the century and shows the women in flap hats and trailing 
skirts and the men wearing boaters, face-trimmings, and 
calabash pipes (and looking defiantly John Bullish) it will 
To keep in touch 


be an ornament to the costume cross-set. 





with the cross-sets you need a separate analysis index rumiy 
to about thirty key subjects. 


Keeping the analysis index cards well posted is one of § 
most intriguing parts of the business and often leads one in 
new paths of knowledge, if not of thought. Here is a porn 
of Charles the First. It is an aspect of him you would » 
find in the National Gallery nor yet in the old portculj: 
chamber in the gatehouse of Carisbrooke Castle, where 
many unusual likenesses of the enigmatic king are presen 
It shows Charles crowned, holding sceptre and orb, and wee. 
ing that ‘‘ George ” which in the end he gave to Bishop Ju 
with the mysterious charge ““ Remember!” It is an excell 
and lifelike portrait, the work of a French or Spanish woot 
carver who had been commissioned to execute it on the hel 
of a cask of wine which Mary de Medicis had sent as a press 
to her daughter the Queen of England. The interestiy 
thing about the portrait is that it is Charles the First from: 
Continental point of view. That I have it here to muse « 
and perpend (as Touchstone usefully said) is owing to tt 
fact that it appears on a picture-postcard published by ty 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


I have been over the Newcastle museum, but I somehwy 
missed seeing the cask-head and should have known nothig 
about it had I not spied this postcard in a small sweet-sy 
window. But seeing the original once (and probably 1; 
bad light) would never have meant the same thing to me 
possessing the card, which I can lift at any moment fn 
letter N in the file, and thereupon enjoy a quiet ten minut 
speculat’on as to who the artist was, why his impression 
the author of Eikon Basilike was just what it was, and he 
the deuce the cask-end got to Newcastle, anyhow. 


In order not to lose sight of the latent possibilities « 
that card it has to be cross-indexed in four dimension 
in the pink card index (for persons) under Stuart, in 
blue card index (for things) under cooperage, in the yeli 
card index (for places) under Newcastle, and in the gr 
card analysis under wood-carving. If that seems fuss; 
ask you to observe the philatelist counting dots, lines a 
perforations with a high-powered magnifier. 


The hunt for interesting postcards often brings one i 
touch with local history and local talent that would other 
escape observation. Incidentally, there are quite a num 
of sailing ships with fascinating histories that have left! 
pictorial record behind except as cutting a chance figutt 
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\d-fashioned picture-postcard of a seaport. Here is 


ae hat may carry you far away to the last lap 


detective work t 
of a prodigious sea story. 


Occasionally, the picture-postcard will take the place of 
the fairy tale as a 


fixative for tradition, forming a centre for 

the same peculiar twists which always appear in the fabric 
fa fireside story. I have in mind a particular instance. 

Thad broken my journey at Workington in Cumberland and 
had two hours to spend seeing the place. The town, church 
and harbour contained nothing of outstanding interest and, 
gs I did not intend to make an attempt to see over the steel- 
works, I began to think that there would be time to spare, for 
nothing met the eye except what was commonplace and sordid. 

In the window of a small tobacconist-stationer’s shop I 
spied a picture-postcard showing a little hive-shaped building. 
The photograph was labelled “ Billy Bumley’s House.” 
Inside the shop I was served by a young girl. “ Who,” I 
yentured to ask her, “ was Billy Bumley, and why did he 
five in that peculiar house ? ” 

“ Oh he was a great old smuggler, was Billy,” said the girl. 
Was I interested in old things? She got out the usual 
loose-box of postcards. One showed the quayside. Here 
she indicated a large mooring-ring. “Just below that,” 
she said, “is the beginning of a subterranean passage where 
Mary Queen of Scots escaped from Workington Hall.” 

With a full envelope and renewed zeal I went on my way. 


; Happily I fell in with a sailor-man who had also worked in 
' the mines. He quickly enlightened me about Billy Bumley. 


It was, he said, the old folks’ name for a bumble bee. As 
the house was the shape of a hive this seemed conclusive. 
The fact that the bumble bee lives in a hole in the ground 
and not in a hive at all I dismissed as irrelevant, “ folk ” 
matters being often in conflict with nature-study. The place 
was, I imagine, one of those circular prisons built in the early 
nineteenth century to contain drunken sailors—there is an 
excellent example to be seen at Barmouth. The subterranean 
passage turned out to be the exit of the town sewer. But 
the introduction (which I owed to Billy Bumley his postcard) 
was a valuable one, for the man was full of entrancing stories 
of the sea and the old mines, and he poured out in a rich 
vernacular one of the most heroic narratives I have ever 
listened to, about that terrible day when the sea broke 
through its floor into the galleries of a mine. 

In buying specimens it is as well to remember that the 
true photograph is very much more valuable than a repro- 
duction, especially a reproduction in half-tone, as you can 
look into it with a magnifying-glass and observe all kinds 
of detail. Those who study the collection twenty-five 
vears hence will be particularly thankful for the real photo- 
graph cards. At that date a good collection of picture- 
postcards made between the end of the War and the present 
day will probably have a commercial value that will astonish 
the philatelist. For, while towns and villages in England 
are changing so rapidly nobody is making a proper record 
except the picture-postcard fan. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“ THE SPECTATOR,” AUGUST 12TH, 1837. 

It is rumoured that a commercial treaty is on the point of being 
concluded between England and Austria. This is not unlikely, 
a Austria refused to become a party to the Prussian Customs 
League, and exhibited a good deal of jealousy at the increase of 
Political power which Prussia, as head of the league, would neces- 
sarily acquire from it.’ The Times says, in reference to the reported 
treaty, which Mr. Macgreor, of the Foreign Office, is understood 
to have been employed in negotiating : ; 

“It is to be hoped that the interests of the British manufacturers 
have not been overlooked in the treaty alleged to be ratified, and 
that its scope is not restricted to a trifling alleviation of tonnage 
’ differential duties upon shipping, or the concession of coal- 
eepots for steamers, the abortive results of other commercial treaties, 
$0 long announced and so much boasted of beforehand. Con- 
sidering that the German Customs League has now been in full 
operation for several years, and is acting as disadvantageously as 
Was anticipated upon British manufactures, it is rather to be wondered 
that efforts have not been made with greater promptitude to counter- 
act its effects, in combination with the one great Power equally 
aggrieved and interested about it.” 


SPECTATOR 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


3y E. L. WOODWARD 
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WENT to the tattoo at Tidworth. A queer thing; so 
much physical dexterity and finish, diversion after 
diversion arranged with art, to the sound of proud music. 
And yet, behind it, an undercurrent of irony. Thousands 
of men, women and children, laughing at the very good 
jokes which British soldiers make out of tanks and armoured 
cars, and away to the south, in the Spanish peninsula where 
many of these British regiments won battle honours, tanks 
and armoured cars are spurting out death. 


There is not merely this contrast between an English 
crowd enjoying the tricks you can play with tanks, and the 
crowds in the city of Madrid. Tidworth and Bulford 
and Lark Hill are full of ghosts to people of my age. I 
can remember an August day in 1914, when, from a railway 
carriage window near Ludgershall, I saw men drilling in 
a green field. Kitchener’s first army; a field of men, as 
the cemeteries in France are fields of men drawn up in 
perfect alignment. 


Nearly a quarter of a century is gone. I watch the new 
generation. It is right that they should feel nothing of the 
catastrophe ; for all the soft talk about remembrance, how 
should those whose memories begin after 1914 not be bored 
with stories of a time they cannot understand? Why 
should they not dissect the literary style of eyewitnesses as 
though they were judging the artistic merits of an account 
of a lunar eclipse? They must take words as they find 
them. They cannot guess what was not written, or read 
between the lines of letters and diaries. In any case the 
surrender of the dead was a complete surrender; they did 
not ask to be mourned. In the world they left, nothing 
has happened as they hoped it might happen, though 
some of them did not hope much of the future, the 
immediate future, after they were gone. Yet they ex- 
pected at least that the survivors would live out their 
time in peace, without foreboding, without these in- 
tolerable demands. 

Two things alone stir me to anger. There were those 
who thought, in 1914, that war was wrong, any war, or this 
particular war. They might well think in this way; it was 
a relief at the time to know that such freedom of opinion 
was allowed in Great Britain. It was not allowed with 
much grace, but it was allowed. Only I find it incredible 
that, comparing the degree of sacrifice made by those who 
died in their youth and those who are still alive, any one, 
now, should pocket a few pounds by explaining in a book 
how much more enlightened he was at that time than those 
others. 

Again, I cannot hear without anger the easy phrase that 
these men who drilled at Tidworth were poor mutes gulled 
by mass suggestion, that it was harder to oppose this national 
hysteria than to follow your foolish friends into the general 
ruin. For that matter, are there not good as well as bad 
hours of the mind? Is a whole people always deceived, 
always tricked into madness? And the passion for social 
justice today, has this come out of nothing? Were men 
and women under thirty always captured by make-believe 
until the day before yesterday ? Many of those who talk 
about the false excitement mistaken by so many thousands 
for obligation must surely remember one thing of these 
evil years. They must have seen the leave trains go out 
of Victoria station to the ports. The men on leave, the men 
who had come from the war, and were going back to it, 
were not a flock of sheep, hurried by drovers to a 
destination unknown to them. At times they moved with 
slow steps, under the weight of their equipment; nimble 
or slow, wise or foolish, they were the Commons of this 
kingdom, and each man thought as seemed best to him, 
heavily. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





THE REDISCOVERY OF INDIA 


By IQBAL SINGH 


It is a hopeful augury that the suggestion of holding an 
exhibition of Indian art at the Burlington House has 
had an unusually enthusiastic-reception. But that the idea 
should have required so long a period of incubation, and 
that it should eventually have come from an inspired layman 
rather than an initiate, is a matter which deserves some 
reflection. 

It is not enough to argue that what had hitherto prevented 
initiative being taken was the consideration of practical diffi- 
culties in the way of collecting adequate material for an 
exhibition of this nature. Practical difficulties were no less 
great in the case of the Persian and Chinese exhibitions. 
Nor can the somewhat tardy recognition which Indian art 
has so far received in England be attributed to the fact that 
the Indian aesthetic standards are so different from anything 
to which the British public is accustomed as to be almost 
incomprehensible. If the statue of Hoa-Haka-Nana-Ia from 
Easter Island which adorns the colonnade of the British 
Museum can attract admiring crowds, it is reasonable to 
assume that the delicate beauty of the statuary from Sarnath 
would not altogether be lost on the British public. I claim 
no expert knowledge, but it seems to me that there is hardly 
anything in the art of India which anyone endowed with a 
moderate measure of sensibility would find unintelligible. 
Taken as a whole, it is an art refreshingly concrete and 
sensuous in conception; and, though it is known to deal in 
abstract and symbolic truths, it has always the saving grace 
that it takes its images from the more familiar forms of incar- 
nate reality. Chinese art, to take an example that has been 
mentioned in this connexion, is abstruse, at times even esoteric, 
by comparison. How is it, then, that even a sympathetic 
critic like Mr. Laurence Binyon feels somewhat apprehensive 
that the public in this country may not find Indian art quite 
so “ accessible ” as the art of China ? 

The question is well worth asking. I should like to add 
that I am not questioning Mr. Binyon’s aesthetic judgement. 
The question, in fact, is not one of aesthetics at all. I suggest 
that the difficulty which has been experienced by the English 
critics in arriving at a true appreciation of Indian art is not 
aesthetic but psychological. And this psychological difficulty 
evidently arises from a fantastic notion which has come to 
prevail in this country that India is a mysterious country, 
and that the Indians are an inscrutable people. Even the 
more catholic and- intelligent type of Englishman somehow 
seems unable entirely to free his mind from this curious 
idée fixe while approaching India. That such an idée fixe 
should persist after three centuries of almost uninterrupted 
intercourse between the two peoples is one of the most 
tragic paradoxes of Indo-British relations. 

How the myth of India’s Mystery has originated is rather 
obscure. On the one hand, it has probably been created by 
ardently imperialistic Anglo-Indian scribes who appear to 
have had a somewhat mistaken idea of England’s politico- 
economic interests in India; on the other, some of India’s 
own native interpreters, who, out of genuinely patriotic but 
misguided motives, like to insist that Indian civilisation is 
a thing apart from all other civilisations under the sun, have 
had something to do with giving currency to this demon- 
strably absurd belief. But whatever its origin one thing 
seems fairly certain: it has not served to further the British 
interests in India, and it has not made the realisation of 
India’s legitimate aspirations any easier. 

One would have expected that the vastly increased facilities 
of intercourse afforded by the improved means of com- 
munication would bring about a corresponding widening of 
the basis of understanding. Unfortunately, this expectation 
has not been fulfilled. Indeed, in one’s more pessimistic 
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moments one is inclined to believe that the reverse has bet "Tuts is 
the case. In the days when the Englishman went to jy ie 
via the Cape of Good Hope he does not seem to haye * unreso 
that country quite so incomprehensible. The ¢a.M™ manne 
merchant-adventurers to reach India were no doubt pie Room 
by some of the quaint customs of the Indians; ang jg netVU 
have left on record their surprise at the Indian haf jm 4° 
having daily baths, “be it ever so warm or cold”: 4, Father: 
they never postulated any such fundamental atti at 
between East and West as did the late Mr. Kipling. = are 
men like Nicholson, Outram and the Lawrences, Mr, GT Father 
Garratt has observed, found many aspects of India mut flock t 
less strange and remote than would a modern edu! . All : 
Englishman. Paradoxical as it may sound, the bundy if Ahern, 
India’s Mystery apparently began to grow after the Open promis 
of the Suez Canal had reduced the distance between i.) head 4 
home country and the Land of Exile by about one hay — Nevert 
Now it can hardly be maintained that during the py Blesses 
hundred years the Indians have developed certain baffig Ta 
cultural eccentricities, or that they have lagged so far beh es 
the rest of the world as to have lost all contemporary inter, gestior 
If anything—and in spite of the most unfavourable anf delirio 
ditions—they have shown a rather remarkable capacity ff} grudge 
adapting themselves to the demands of a changing civilin.f his m 
tion. The time-lag between India and the outside worf the se 
has gradually been diminishing ; and, in particular, sing) obedie' 
the War this process has considerably been accelerai), % 4 ™ 
True, India is still a land full of glaring and painful contras. great 
but at least these contrasts have become intelligible. An — 
what is obvious is that Indian culture is today Passing curtain 
through what may well prove to be the most decisive all Acti 
significant transition of its history. appear 
This is a crucial issue; and yet, until quite recently, i} life, w 
was scarcely recognised even by the better-informed peop), perforr 
in this country. It is still not an unfair criticism to mkf mett. 
that in England there is little awareness of India as a culture 2°CU™ 
entity. Some time ago Mr. Aldous Huxley wrote: “4 rece 
hundred years after their independence one would fn is 
in the habits of the Indian peoples almost no trace of wh jens. 
long occupation of the country.” In this matter, I venurp gy 4 
to suggest, Mr. Huxley is likely to prove a false propht > pDesmc 
A hundred years after India has attained her independene,— accom 
the Indians will probably still be playing football, weary, For 
Sola hats, and quoting Shelley and Shakespeare—ai,f The F 

perhaps, even Mr Huxley himself. But a question whit 

seems much more pertinent to ask is, Whether a hundt} « junc 


years after the last British soldier has left the shores ¢ mi 





India one would find in the habits of the English people a)— Wart 
trace of their conquest and domination of India? For oxf Twelv 
cannot help feeling that, whatever economic benefit film v 
England may have derived from her long occupation 0 of hig 
India, culturally she has drawn what may, for all practicd . eo 
purposes, be regarded as a blank. And economic benefit Mr. A 
for all their impressive solidity, are, in the ultimate anelyss Galea 
quite as eyanescent and illusory as the baseless fabric (7 has go 
Prospero’s vision. that d 

It is, therefore, no mere platitude to say that, unless tk} perfor 
relationship between the two countries is to culminate in‘) and hi 
sterile tragedy, England will have to rediscover India. uci parts 
an attempt should amply repay itself. For India has many M™sse: 
much more precious riches to offer than the trifles like galt O'Ror 
and spices which first lured the Islanders from the North Se ne 
to the Coast of Coromandal. The proposed exhibition § 6... 
Indian art, if it materialises, should reveal something ") theog, 
that undiscovered wealth. But for such an exhibition ™§ an ey 
fulfil its purpose it is imperative that it should not "| weeks 


made an occasion for an exchange of flattering compliment} our ti 
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THE THEATRE 


: irst Legion.’’ A Drama of the Soziety of Jesus. By 
a om. At Daly’s Theatre 


has by Tuls is a sincere and straightforward play. It raises a number 

| to-hnglil of deeply interesting problems, which, even if they are left 

te d unresolved, are at least presented in moving and dramatic 
Hi 


: ent manner. Almost all the action takes place in the Community 
F Room of a Jesuit house. One of the Fathers is cured of 


be nervous paralysis by a seeming miracle: the cynical, worldly 
= he doctor can furnish no other explanation. The lives of the 
hati Fathers change their course. The Father Rector pushes 


15h forward his long-conceived dream for the canonisation of 


aNtithesy Blessed Joseph Martin, the founder of the house, who is 
B. Eig believed to be responsible for the miracle; two younger 
Ir. T)) Fathers find their faith rekindled: the halt and the maimed 
ia mile flock to the shrine ; the house becomes a nine days’ wonder. 
Cuca, All are convinced of miraculous authenticity except Father 
urden gf Ahern, a young priest of great accomplishment and greater 
Open promise: like a good Jesuit he wishes to believe with his 
yen th head as well as his heart, but finds the evidence incomplete. 
half Nevertheless he is chosen as advocate to plead the cause of 


Blessed Joseph Martin at Rome. And now, at the end of 
the second act, comes the thunder. 

Under seal of the confessional, the doctor admits to Father 
Ahern that no miracle cured Father Sierra, but simple sug- 


+ behind 


interes, gestion conveyed by him (the doctor) when the patient was 
le conf delirious. He has misled the Fathers to gratify a private 
city for) grudge, and is now appalled by the far-reaching results of 
Civilig-@ his mendacity. Ahern is trapped by conflicting loyalties ; 
: wore the seal of the confessional is unbreakable, so is his vow of 
r, since obedience to the Order. Yet how can he plead the creation 
lerate! & of a new saint on grounds which he knows to be a lie? A 
ntrast: » great dramatist might answer this question and cut the knot 
~~". 'E of conscience. Mr. Lavery is content to introduce a (rather 
" Ant too literal) deus ex machina, which, while bringing down the 
Passitg curtain with dramatic effect, leaves the mind unsatisfied. 
Vea} Acting and production are both first class. The author 
appears to have a close knowledge of the daily details of Jesuit 
ntly, ii) life, which we are permitted to share. There is not a weak 
peopk| performance anywhere, while one or two are of outstanding 
> mkp meri. Mr. C. V. France presents the Father Rector’s 
wultun|f, accumulated tolerance and wisdom with gentle tact. Mr. 
4 Franklyn Dyall’s doctor makes a good foil—a difficult part 
d find finely handled. But chief praise must go to Mr. Colin Keith- 
f on Johnston’s lovely performance as Father Ahern: to convey 
af intense spiritual eagerness, intelligence and honesty without 


for a moment seeming priggish, or employing what Mr. 





rophe: F Desmond MacCarthy calls “ the voice beautiful,” is no mean 
dene, | accomplishment. 
rearigf © For the sake of the acting, and despite the final compromise, 
—ani,§) The First Legion is well worth a visit. 
which RuPERT HArT-Davis. 
indre. “Juno and The Paycock.’’ By Sean O’Casey. At the Hay- 
Tes 0 market Theatre 4 
le any Wuat is there left to say about this ever-welcome play ? 
or ox Twelve years and seven or eight visits, even a lamentable 
enefis film version, have not staled its infinite variety. Its mingling 
on ff Of high tragedy and outrageous fooling seems likely to carry 
actica it undiminished through the years. And yet it is difficult 
nefits °° dissociate the protagonists from the personalities of 
sae Mr. Arthur Sinclair and Miss Sara Allgood. Their occasional 
|) Substitutes have not been reassuring, and even now something 
rit CS has gone from the play with the death of Mr. Sydney Morgan, 
_} that darlin? man. Mr. Tony Quinn gives quite an effective 
$s Us performance, but some of the richness of Joxer, his platitudes 
¢ and his tergiversations, has escaped him. None of the minor 
Sucif parts is as well played as in the original production: one 
mane Misses particularly Messrs. Harry Hutchinson and J. A. 
> gold O'Rourke. ‘But Miss Maire O’Neill is as boisterous and 
h Sef, Mcarnadined as before, and Miss Allgood is, as always, per- 
on 0 fection. The beauty of her face in the last moments of the 
ig first act is a lasting pleasure, and to watch Mr. Sinclair imbibing 
Bes theosophy and commenting on the behaviour of Consols is 
p °M evening’s entertainment in itself. There are only four 
t MG weeks in which to see this revival of one of the great plays of 
heats R. H.-D. 


our time. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Easy Living.’’ At the Plaza——‘‘ The Show Goes On.”’ At 
the London Hippodrome 

THE advertisements for Easy Living deliberately invite us to 
compare it with Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. It may well be 
pertinent to do so. The universal success of Mr. Deeds 
was due—as John Grierson pointed out at the time—to the 
fact that it was based on a simple but fundamental theme 
“* Blessed are the pure in heart.”” With or without its implicit 
corollary, this theme made Mr. Deeds, for all its fun, an essen- 
tially “good ” film. Easy Living is a Mr. Deeds without the 
beatitude, and thereby succeeds in being about as immoral 
and iconoclastic as any American comedy can unconsciously 
be. Comedians such as the Brothers Marx and Laurel and 
Hardy are consciously iconoclastic and never immoral. 

The film tells us of the results of an early morning quarrel 
between America’s greatest financier and his wife. This 
ends in his throwing one of her many fur coats out of the 
window. It sails gracefully down and lands on the head of 
an honest but impoverished working girl, whose attempt to 
return it to the millionaire ends in her being given a complete 
and expensive outfit of clothes, which in turn leads to the 
assumption on the part of everyone except herself and the 
millionaire that she is his mistress. She is dismissed from 
her post, but is at once rushed into the Imperial Suite of a 
huge hotel by the proprietor, whose hopes that her presence 
will revive his waning clientle are naturally justified. Next, 
she meets the millionaire’s handsome young son, who is 
trying (out of bravado) to earn a living as a cafeteria waiter. 
Some cleverly obscured continuity leaves us to infer that he 
spends the night in her suite. Next morning, while jewellers 
and car-dealers offer her all the luxuries of the earth (which 
she accepts), a financial manipulator calls and asks for the low- 
down on whether Steel is going up or down. ‘“ Down,” 
she casually replies, thus ruining the millionaire and making 
a fortune for herself. All ends happily, for she recovers the 
millionaire’s lost fortune by telling the same manipulator 
that Steel is now going up. 

Could wish-fulfilment go further than for a girl to be placed 
in the happy position of accepting the world’s riches from a 
fat millionaire while enjoying the affections of his handsome son ? 
It looks suspiciously like having one’s cake and eating it, with 
no prospects of expense or dyspepsia. Worse still is the other 
implication—that the whole structure of Wall Street finance 
rests on the whims and foibles of any irresponsible individual 
with a couple of telephones, and that moneymaking is just a 
game. After all, even the Marxist calls it the Capitalist Systen:. 

This is, however, one of the most diverting comedies that have 
ever enlivened the Dog Days. From the directorial point of 
view Hollywood seems to have reached its zenith, for this is 
one of a long line of recent productions which are impeccable 
as regards timing, rhythm and ease of effect. Edward Arnold’s 
polished acting makes of the rough-diamond financier more 
than his character deserves, and Jean Arthur—possibly the 
screen’s most talented actress—dominates a first-class cast 
and almost makes us believe that her heart, if not pure, is at 
least only slightly adulterated. 

Of Gracie Fields’ latest film one can only say that it has 
become a matter of urgency that she should be given a real 
chance to display her talents. The Show Goes On is certainly 
good of its type, but the type is not good enough. For Gracie 
Fields really does represent a common denominator for those 
millions of English folk who like humour and sentiment of the 
type known as homely. Her personality is not merely powerful ; 
it represents an intimacy. with each audience which can arise 
only out of the true traditions of English music hall. 

This film, constructed on the old recipe of “‘ mill girl makes 
good,”’ contains all the right ingredients. But somehow 
the ingredients are wrongly mixed, and the authentic English 
tradition reposes only in her, and not in the film. The only 
moment when the right fusion takes place is when she stands 
on the topmost deck of the ‘ Queen Mary’ and sings ‘* Smile 
when you say ‘ Good-bye’ ” to a troopship full of Tommies 
sailing for the Far East; this is a magnificent scene, and 
incidentally one of the best production numbers yet seen in a 
British film. Bast WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


The Salzburg Festival—I 


OF course one ought to have begun with Die Zauberfléte. 
Is not ‘‘Soisburg” the home-town of Papageno, whose 
humour and tunefulness are as native as the leather breeches 
he would wear had not Nature furnished him with federhosen ? 
And, if it was not actually written here, its birthplace, the 
little summer-house, stands on the Kapuzinerberg as a 
memorial to one of the ‘miracles of human genius. For 
within the four walls of that shabby wooden shack Mozart, 
with ink for his only chemical and a pen for his magic wand, 
discovered the secret that has baffled all the alchemists, of 
turning dross into gold. 

Certainly one should have begun with Die Zauberfléte. 
But the temptation to hear Lotte Lehmann once more as 
the Marschallin proved too strong. And, after all, Der 
Rosenkavalier is Viennese enough in intention, though the 
intention is not always realised, to make a good second-best 
introduction to the Salzburg Festival. Perhaps there is 
something in the atmosphere of the place, or it may be merely 
that Herr Lothar Wallerstein’s production is extraordinarily 
good, every incident being touched in with unforced precision. 
Whatever the cause, the effect was that the opera, given 
without cuts, had far fewer dull moments than I was prepared 
for. At recent performances in London it has been difficult 
to see past what is pretentious and overwrought in the music 
to its genuinely moving qualities as a comedy—moving, that 
is, both to laughter and to tears. 

The chief merit of this performance was that it allowed 
the comedy to come through clearly and without exaggeration. 
Albeit the inducement to go proved false—for Mme. Lehmann 
was out of the cast—the love-scene in the firs: act was acted 
with so much tenderness and discretion by Margit Bokor 
and Hilde Konetzni that the full poignancy of the Marschallin’s 
disillusionment was realised. Mme. Konetzni (who is not 
to be confused with her sister Anny, the Dresden Isolde) 
sings with a steady and ample tone, which is good to hear, 
and, if she cannot give us that wonderfully liquid tone and 
clean attack upon the high notes, that is only to say that she 
is not another Lehmann. Mme. Bokor makes a most con- 
vincing boy in figure and in gesture, with a countenance like 
the surface of a lake upon which every gust of emotion makes 
its ripple of callow petulance or laughter. The somewhat 
hard quality of her voice, which detracts from our pleasure 
in her other performances, is here in keeping with the part. 

The third member of the Trio is less happily cast. Esther 
Rethy has nothing but pretty looks to recommend her for 
the part of Sophie. Her voice is thin and lacks warmth, 
without which Sophie’s ingenuous charm can hardly be 
portrayed. The part of Ochs, so long associated with the 
Salzburg singer Richard Mayr, was in the very capable hands 
of Fritz Krenn, who avoided broadening the comedy into 
farce and kept grossness within reasonable bounds. All 
the little parts—the three noble orphans and their seedy 
mother were particularly touching—were wonderfully well 
done, contributing their exact quota to the general effect 
without calling too much attention to minor incidents. Herr 
Knappertsbusch conducted, which is to say that the orchestral 
performance was careful, precise and rather stiff. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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VACANCES POPULAIRES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


C'EST cette année qu’on aurait di pouvoir se rendre 
la portée de la loi sur les congés payés. L’an dernier ils yj 

un peu a limproviste. Les bénéficiaires accueilliren + : 
Satisfaction deux semaines de salaire qui leur t ong 
ciel, mais ils n’eurent pas le temps de modifier des plans = 
établis, tant il est vrai que la moitié du plaisir des i 
c’est de les préparer. Cette fois, dés le printemps veny de, 
milliers de familles se mirent 4 consulter guides et horain 
Puis il fallut déchanter. é 


de 


Le franc Poincaré fut remplacé par le fraiic Auriol, leque 
€ son tour devint le franc Bonnet. II est aussi dips 
d’équilibrer le budget familial que celui de l’Etat. Le minis. 
tére Chautemps, il est vrai, a demandé aux chemins de fer de 
prolonger jusqu’a la fin‘ des vacances les avantages Concédé 
aux porteurs de billets populaires. Il s’efforce également ¢ 
maintenir les prix au niveau auquel il les a trouvés, EXCEptign 
faite toutefois pour certaines denrées capitales—la viande, 
poisson, les légumes et les fruits. Or, ce n’est pas le y 

qui coute le plus en vacances, mais le logement et la nourritur. 
I] est reconnu officiellement que le cout de la vie a augmen 
de 20 pour cent de mai 1936 4 février 1937; il faut bien fh 
ajouter encore 20 pour cent depuis février. Donc la famiji. § 
a congé payé n’est guére plus avancée qu’avant le vote é |; 
loi. 


Néanmoins, aussitot aprés la Féte nationale la foule ds 
travailleurs commengait de quitter les villes et tout indigue 
qu’il y aura une nouvelle vague pour l’Assomption. Car, qq 
peut le dire, parmi les innovations du cabinet Blum, le cong 
payé, quoique célébré sur le mode lyrique par l’ancien présidem 
du conseil lui-méme, fit bien moins d’impression sur les masses 
que la semaine de quarante heures, par exemple. Depuis une 
quinzaine d’années, en effet, l’habitude de partir au loin pendam 
les vacances s’était répandue chez le petit peuple, particuliér. 
ment chez les employés. Dans d’assez nombreuses maisons, 
du reste, les congés étaient déja payés. La loi en fait un 
régle générale a laquelle il faut applaudir. C’est l’ouvriersurtor 
qui en bénéficie maintenant, puisqu’il peut s’absenter san 
perte de salaire. 


Ow ces travailleurs passent-ils leurs vacances ? 
naturellement, attire un grand nombre. Chaque année voit 
naitre de nouvelles plages, destinées généralement aux bourses 
modestes, si bien que sur certains points du littoral els 
forment un long ruban ininterrompu. Le réseau de !Etu, 
dans sa publicité, se vante d’en desservir six cents @ lui seul. 
Quand il n’y a pas de jeunes enfants et que les moyens sont 
mesurés, la riviére remplace la mer; la péche 4 la ligne rest 
la grande passion de l’ouvrier francais. En été la montagne: 
moins d’attrait pour les travailleurs, malgré la popularitt 
toujours croissante du ski en hiver. (On peut voir, en plein 
canicule, des promeneurs qui ne veulent pas abandonner | 
pantalon norwégien e! les chaussures cloutées !) Les voyags 
circulaires sont toujours suivis, mais la baisse du fran 
n’encourage pas 4 dépasser les frontiéres. Le tandem, k 
motocyclette n’ont rien perdu de leur vogue. Mais le rois du 
jour, surtout parmi la jeunesse, sont le canoé at le camping, 
souvent les deux conjugués. 


Pour le tourisme nautique, les petites bourses preéférent & 
kayak démontable ; on le voit maintenant sur tous les coun 
d’eau. Quoique d’adoption relativement récente, le camping 
pour sa part, a déja beaucoup évolué. D’individuel il devien 
collectif. C’est sans doute un signe des temps. Autre sign 
des temps: la politique s’en méle. Il y des camps populate 
ou il faut montrer patte blanche sous forme de carte d’adhésioa 
au parti organisateur. Si regrettable que puisse paraitt 
cette manie des ¢tiquettes qui tend a diviser les Frangais,! 
camping politique vaut toujours mieux que pas de campim 
du tout. 


L’essentiel pour les vacances popularies c’est d’étre au sod 
et au grand air, loin de logements qui trop souvent ne som 
que taudis. Dans le calme de la campagne les esprits s’apaisett; 
le poing fermé s’ouvre en main tendue. Lamartine disait: 
** Ou manque l’espace manque la vérité.”” Dieu fasse que nou 
profitions tous des congés payés ! 
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, Slovakia, a region that sends us also its partridges. 


' with our native, and flourish in their new home. 
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Grouse and Gull 
Keepers of grouse moors and pursuers of the red grouse 
re not a little concerned with the ravages of gulls, and will 
: . interested in a particular experience on a Yorkshire moor. 
peor keeper, in the habit of incubating a great many 
chicks, was in difficulties over the disposal of the unfertile 
;. He decided eventually to throw them out on the moor. 
p= whose intelligence department seems to be particularly 
at once discovered the dump and fell upon the rotten 
_ This was excellent scavenging ; but it had its subsequent 
drawbacks. The gulls were attracted to that moor in great 
quantity and when they could not find bad hens’ eggs they 
—and found—good grouse eggs. The moor lost the 
better part of its bird population. It is the general experience 
that the herring gull, which is a favourite at most seaside places 
on the West Coast (especially Llandudno and about the Great 
Orme’s Head) is almost if not quite as pernicious a birds-nester 
gs the great black-backed itself. This latter bird has been 
joining the foxes in West Ireland and attacking even young 


lambs. 


good, 


* * * x 


Empty Moors 

A rather surprising difficulty has confronted some of those 
who wish to increase the stock of grouse by immigra- 
tion.. There are moors which are much too heavily stocked. 
There are others where excess of gulls or the occasional incidence 


| of killing weather have reduced the tale of grouse to a minimum. 


It would be to everyone’s advantage if a few pairs from the 
ever-populated moors could be transferred to the empty places. 
All partridge preservers know how beneficial an effect follows 
the introduction of a few pairs from Hungary or other districts. 


| The grouse is the one exclusively British bird; there are no 


foreign supplies. But such a transference of birds is found 
impossible of achievement. The fear of poachers is such 
that no owner of a moor can be found who will permit even 
so much as a pair of his birds to be caught and sent away. 
It is on the cards that-some of the islands, though they are 
admirably suited for grouse, will lose the species altogether. 
Such a contribution to empty moors ought to be possibic, ought 
to be easy. Is there really no owner of a moor who is willing 


' to export a pair or two of his birds ? 
2 mer, 


x *x x * 

Scots Squirrels 

It was very pleasant to see in Scotland—in Kirkcudbright 
—tred squirrels playing in the garden; and I am inclined to 
think that they are increasing in districts which have not yet 
been reached by the grey squirrel. They have, of course, 
been increased by immigration. The red squirrels that I 
have seen of late in Whipsnade and in North Devon were 
born not in England but in the near East—I think in Czecho- 
These 
squirrels and partridges are as nearly as possible identical 
It is to 
be hoped that the Forestry Commissioners, whose new 
forests are the very contrary of sanctuaries, will not consider 
the squirrel to be one of their alleged enemies. In more 
than one area of Scotland black game have been ruthlessly 
exterminated in and out of season. They are treated as 
vermin, no better from the afforester’s point of view than 
rabbits. What is their attitude towards crossbills, which 
have made one appearance at any rate—so a local observer 
of distinction tells me—in a district of Seotland not before 
visited? These are perhaps the one and only species of live 
thing that have been attracted to a region by the planting of 
regiments of conifers. 


* * * * 


Swans and ’Planes 

The defenders of our realm have graciously allowed them- 
selves the luxury of some regard for our birds and our 
sanctuaries. The Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, which had been beneficently active in the campaign, 
has been officially informed that the bombing ‘planes will 
not practise their art in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Abbotsbury, where the swans come from. That marvellous 
haven behind the Chesil Beach is incomparable, in history 
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as in present fact. Thousands of swans have bred there, at 


any rate from the days of Henry VIII. The mere in which the 
tern dip like swallows on a river, the banks of reeds that have 
attracted even that rara avis, the marsh warbler, the old duck 
decoy, the plants, the seclusion of the place itself have an 
amalgamation of virtues entirely their own. There is no 
place like it. It excels even those attractive vleis near Cape 
Town where flamingo and pelican gather in hundreds. Te 
break its quietude would be “a sin in the soul.” 


* *x * * 

Quiet 

What is the effect of noise on wild life, is a question about 
which we know very little. It would be well worth the while 
of the editors of that pleasing little magazine Quset (the organ 
of the Anti-Noise Association) to pay some attention to this 
topic. We see many fewer birds along the roadsides of today 
than we used to see; but the cause is probably due to their 
freedom from dust, a form of matter in which birds delight. 
For their dusting they now have recourse to our hard tennis 
courts or the railways. I know one rifle range—in Berkshire— 
which is alongside a wood ; and there birds, including pheasants, 
will walk about under the bullets. They have quite acclimatised 
themselves to the noise. Noise from the air is a very different 
thing. Someone should make a census of birds and other 
animals in the neighbourhood, say, of Hendon. They would 
probably find it largely emptied of those creatures that have 
not made themselves urban, such as sparrows, starlings and 
owls. Of these, starlings cannot be driven from favourite 
haunts even by the gun ;_ but they are more sensitive to noise at 
night. Fhe explosion of crackers under their roost on successive 
nights has succeeded when every other effort to drive them 
away has failed. 

* * * * 

A Human Exchange 

Country places have often suffered from the infliction of 
ideas that were bred in towns and from urban psychology. 
A good many villagers feel that the automatic telephone is 
one example. The telephone was a friendly business. If 
the doctor went out to dinner he told the kindly controller 
of the exchange where he was to be found. In future he 
will have to keep an extra servant. The villager in doubt 
rang up the exchange and as often as not gave a name 
instead of a number. In one way or another everyone has 
blessed the human exchange for one piece of help or another. 
The roads are now being torn up, a great building is being 
erected, thousands of pounds are being expended, that a little 
community of about four score of persons may find telephoning 
a much more difficult job than it used to be. If the alternative 
were put to the vote the majority for the more human system 
would be at least a hundred to one. Is this an example merely 
of the common prejudice against change ? 


Annuals 

The variety of annual flowers with which we may make 
our garden blaze is constantly increasing, and many sorts 
are continually improving ; but most of us are content with 
just a few favourites. It is the moment (as the B.B.C. has 
reminded us) to visit the show of annuals at Wisley; and 
every pilgrim will come away with a desire to be more catholic 
in future. The question arises whether ,to mass or to mix, 
in colour and in sorts. For the small garden there is much 
to be said for mixing. Some seedsmen sell mixed packets 
of annuals that have been selected acccrding to stature; and 
personally I never got more fun out of a flower bed than out 
of a packet of a dozen or so mixed dwarfs. Perhaps pink 
and mauve are the safest mixture of colours, and just now there 
is a fashion for beds consisting wholly of pink and mauve 
asters or pink and purple larkspurs. And in sweet peas, 
two of the best varieties yet produced—Powerscourt and 
Gleneagles—agree admirably with the red-pink Mrs. Searles. 
On the same lines the mauve scabious mixes well with the 
pink larkspur. Such combinations are of wide popularity 


and very successful ; tu: where space is small a much braver 
mixture is worth risking; and Wisley gives ideal examples 
One of the best of the blues—and blues are eagerly 
W. Beach THOMAS. 


of the art. 
sought—is among the viscaria. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 

length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author; which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


WHERE LABOUR FAILS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In so far as it is possible to distinguish the thread of 
Mr. Pakenham’s argument beneath the corybantic energy of 
his style, it would seem that all he is really saying on behalf 
of the Labour Party is ‘‘ Are We Downhearted? No.” It 
would be impossible to deny that the conversion of Mr. 
Pakenham represents an accession to the potency of the 
Opposition, and strikingly confirms his own thesis that the 
spread of education is on the side of Socialism. But most 
people become converts to Socialism, for long or short periods, 
at the beginning of their education, and not, like Mr. Pakenham, 
towards the end. One swallow does not make a summer. 


’ Socialist propaganda in the schools will be effective so 
long as the schools are educating their pupils for jobs which 
do not exist, as was increasingly the case from 1929 to 1931. 
But when jobs are plentiful as they are now, those young men 
who go out in the world, and do not remain behind to teach, 
soon learn the profounder lesson that the efficient production, 
distribution and exchange of even such humble articles as 
matches and cigarettes depends upon precisely those conditions 
which the present Government has succeeded in creating. 


_ Mr. Pakenham’s complaint is not that prosperity does 
exist, but that according to all the laws of economics it ought 
not to exist. In theory we ought still to be at the bottom of 
the slump: and as a theorist, he seems to take it as an affront 
that we should instead be enjoying an unexampled abundance. 
The National Government has created work for over two 
million men and women, and continues to create two thousand 
jobs a day. Mr. Pakenham does not pause to consider what 
these figures mean in terms of human happiness and well- 
being. He merely exclaims in shocked disgust that it ought 
not to be so; that such a state of affairs is contradictory to all 
his economic doctrines. 

Mr. Pakenham will find, when he addresses Labour Party 
meetings, that it is almost impossible today to assemble fifty 
men into a room of whom most have not materially benefited 
in their homes and lives by the security and confidence of the 
last six years. In the enjoyment of better wages and better 
houses, they are apt to ignore the Socialist jeremiads of their 
old pedagogue. And they will troop out of the hall, if he 
starts complaining, as Mr. Pakenham complains, that Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has “ironed out the Abyssinians,”’ or 
if he bemoans the passing of the gold standard. 


Mr. Pakenham’s salvationist fervour reaches its climax 
when he complains in one sentence that the Government 
have “‘slipped off the Covenant” and “slipped into the 
arms race.” I wonder what his own proposals are! How 
strongly would he have England armed? As strongly es 
Italy or Germany ? Or as strongly as Greece or Denmark ? 
Does he suggest that we should have no arms at all? Or 
that we should have sufficient arms to enter a war, but not 
enough to win it? Else why does he not agree with the 
ordinary voter that we should have sufficient arms to defend 
ourselves with success, and to be able to honour our international 
obligations ? It would be interesting to have specific answers 
to these questions. They would also enable us to divine to 
which Labour Party Mr. Pakenham has pledged his troth. 


Mr. Pakenham is no doubt at liberty to invoke Christianity 
on his behalf: but he takes some of the bloom off his piety 
by resorting to the use of a schoolboy profanity in the preceding 
paragraph. For all his Oxford Group enthusiasm, and his 
Oxford Union wit, there is something lacking in Mr. Pakenham’s 
revivalism. After all, there exists a well-known weekly organ 
for the exclusive use of those who wish to whimper at the 
successes and sneer at the failures of the National Government. 
But it will need more than cheap sciolism and abject sophistry 
to persuade the readers of The Spectator that our present 
peace and prosperity are the achievement of a pack of fools. — 
Your obedient servant, CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 

1 Crown Office Row, Temple, E.C.4. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The letter headed “The Impotent Opposition,” from 
Mr. Frank Pakenham, was built up as a reply to a leg 
article with the same title; and as a reply may be smart 
clever as the author prefers. 

He joined the Labour Party ten months: ago. I. joing 
twenty years before him. He writes: ‘The elementary 
truth remains that any society founded on inequality ani 
the class system is anti-Christian and morally wrong.” 
and large I accept that. The Labour Party in the op. 
stituencies lives chiefly upon money found by Trades Union 
political contributions and by the subscriptions. and othe 
payments made by wealthy capitalists who, in increasing 
numbers, represent the Socialist cause in Parliament. 

A large number of enthusiasts. in- the Labour cause a, 
members of local co-operative societies. I humbly submi 
to Mr. Pakenham that Trades Unions, capitalists and q. 
operative societies are anti-Socialist ; and that the “ millions 
of English Socialists ” to whom he refers have no existen 
in fact, but are the members of Trades Unions who pay the 
political levy because they do not bother to object. 

Trades Unions preserve a class and wage distinction among 
men. These unions profess to subscribe to the doctrine 
*‘Each according to his need’’; passing on to the Labour 
Party moneys professedly collected for Socialist or Equalitarian P 
purposes, whilst perpetuating non-equalitarian conditions F 
among the members, who, by the way, pay mainly on a per 
capita basis. 

Co-operative societies are supported and in part managed § 
by those who are ardent Labour politicians professing to 
accept the ideals of equality. But surely it is the dividend 
system that has made the co-operative stores so appealing; 
that and the interest on savings effected by members. 

Dividend and interest is the same in a co-operative stores 
as in any other stores ; it is the amount overpaid by the buyer 
or customer—in other words, it is the ‘“‘ profit” made. 

The man who can afford to accumulate capital, profits 
most out of the co-operative system ; and he profits obviously 
in part at the expense of his fellow trades unionist who is 
unable to accumulate capital; profits because he is able to 
reap a bigger interest than the banks or the Post Office give. 

The point I would wish to make here is that the equalitarian 
socialism so obviously believed in by Mr. Pakenham can 
never be brought to fruition by a Labour Party actively con- 
trolled by Trades Unions and Capitalists at the centre; and 
supported in the constituencies by well paid industrial workers 
who are shareholders in a dividend-hunting co-partnership; 
and whose wives spend their time calling from door to door 
collecting shillings for clubs at 10 per cent. commission from 
their unsuspecting neighbours.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS H. YEATMAN. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—If the Labour Party is in an unsatisfactory condition, 
as Mr. Frank Pakenham himself admits, surely the main cause 
is to be found in the embarrassing fervour of recent converts 
like himself. Working men would like their leaders to secure 








for them a greater share of the national income and greater J 






security in their employment, but most of them have no desire 
for ‘“‘rending changes’ or a complete transformation of the 
social order. This point was admirably made by Mr. John 
Scanlan in an article referred to in a letter which you published 
on July 16th. Doctrinaire Socialism, which Mr. Pakenham 
curiously seems to identify with Christiamity, is as uncongenial 
to most members of the working classes as it is to the bourgeoisie. 










“Class differences”? are not always based on inequality of 





income, but just as often on similarity of tastes and interests, 
and it is not only in the upper classes that many would regret 
their disappearance.—Yours faithfully, G. H. STEVENSON. 
University College, Oxford. 
[A review on “* The Prospects of Labour,’ by R. C. K. Enso, 
appears on p. 282.) 
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LIBERAL AND LABOUR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sir,—Mr. Williamson in his last letter wrote : ~ «+ « CWE 
Labour Lo: ee undertaken office without power. The 
result, on both occasions, has been a disastrous defeat by 
reactionary forces simply because the vested interests opposed 
to reform...” &e. This is the excuse made by all Labour 
propagandists for the failures of their two Governments. 
But what are the true facts ? wn 

The first Labour Government of Great Britain came into 

office early in 1924. It passed some good measures, and there 
was no reason why it should not have continued to render 
yseful service for its full term of five years. However, the 
Socialists’ inability to put the country before purely sectional 
interests proved its undoing. As your readers will recollect 
man called Campbell, Editor of the Workers’ Weekly, wrote 
a seditious article inciting the Crown forces to mutiny. The 
Attorney-General commenced a prosecution but, as a result 
of political pressure from the Socialist Cabinet, he was forced 
to withdraw it. This led to a storm of protest in the country, 
and on October 8th, 1924, the Conservative Opposition voted 
with the Liberal supporters of the Government, against the 
Socialists, for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
investigate the circumstances of the withdrawal of the pro- 
ceedings against Campbell. Rather than face the inquiry 
the Socialists preferred to risk a General Election, and were 
soundly beaten. It was certainly a “disastrous defeat,” 
but hardly by ‘‘ interests opposed to reform.” 

Labour apologists try to explain the failure of their second 
Government of 1929-31 in much the same way. Being a 
minority Government it never had a chance, they say. Whereas 
in point of fact, with their Liberal allies the Socialists had a 
large majority in the House, which they used to pass 96 Public 
Acts (51 in the first session of 1929-30 ‘and 45 in the second 
of 1930-31). This gives the lie to the excuse that has been 
made hundreds of times on Labour platforms, that being a 
minority Government they were ‘‘ always outvoted on essential 
measures.” I doubt whether any other British Government 
has. ever received so much co-operation and assistance from 
Opposition parties. The five times that the Labour Govern- 
ment were defeated were none of them over vital measures, 
ie. the Coal Mines Bill (Export Levy Clause); the Eleven 
o’clock Rule (relating to hours of business in the House) ; 
Education Bill (Non-provided schools); Representation of 
the People (to disenfranchise University seats); Finance Bill 
(Land Tax). : 

If the Labour Government had genuinely felt that it needed 
a bigger majority it could at any time, if it felt any confidence 
in itself, have sought to increase its representation in Parliament 
by a fresh appeal to the electors. The reason why they did 
not take this step is not far to seek. Eighteen months after 
they had been in office one of their own number, Mr. J. 
McGovern, M.P., said : 

“If the Labour Party were to go to the country tomorrow they 
would receive the greatest electoral defeat in political history.” 


A year later this testimony was amply borne out. 

The whole weakness of the second Labour Government is 
not to be found in the fact that they lacked sufficient power 
to defeat ‘‘ reactionary forces,” as Mr. Williamson has written, 
but that, when brought up against the hard realities of govern- 
ment, they persisted in following futile Socialist theories 
(e.g. ‘international co-operation’) instead of listening to 
the advice of bankers, industrialists, trades unions and other 
expert bodies. The leaders lost all faith in themselves and 
destroyed the confidence of their followers. 

For democracy to succeed it is essential that people shall 
hear the truth, in order that they may be able to form an 
opinion and, from time to time, record a judgement. Dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation should be the exclusive 
prerogative of dictators. I therefore very much hope, Sir, 
that you will find space to print this letter—Yours, &c., 

Castlethorpe Hall, Brigg. MartTIN LINDSAY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In the earlier years of this century the Liberal League 
with its imperialistic outlook did unquestionable damage 
to the Liberal Party, but this was to a considerable extent 
minimised by the honest, outspoken and fearless Radicalism 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and those associated 





with him. In those early years the Nonconformist conscience 
was a real-force in politics and there was a growing body of 
opinion deeply concerned about moral questions and the 
right treatment of natives in British possessions. The 
questions which that Radicalism and body. of opinion asked 
on political issues was not “Is it expedient?” not ‘“‘ How 
will it affect our electoral chances?” but “Is it right?” 
When the war came passion replaced principles, and with 
very few exceptions the Liberal party went all out for a fight 
to a finish. It was then that I, who had for years been 
actively associated with that party, was attracted by the high 
idealism of Keir Hardie, Bruce Glasier and Willie Anderson, 
and I joined the I.L.P. There I found a comradeship where 
the desire was not to attain power, but to build on sure founda- 
tions. In early post-War years the I.L.P. was the spearhead 
of the Labour Movement, it supplied the idealism, it thought 
out its problems and policy not for the immediate present, 
but with foresight. It was never concerned for place- 
hunting or power but for building up a strong political party 
with clean and definite principles. It avoided what is so 
dear to many Labour supporters today, catch-cries, sensa- 
tionalism and what appears to be momentarily popular. And 
when defeated and ridiculed it went on quietly with its worx 
and did not indulge in the present-day practice, so congenial 
to some would-be leaders, of seeing Labour in power a very 
little way ahead, whilst quite unconscious of the growing 
anxiety and disappointment of the rank and file. 

What is needed in Labour and Liberal parties today is 
courageous leadership by men and women whose devetion 
to principles from which they will not turn in spite of all 
opposition or attractive lures, and whose clear and fearless 
advocacy leaves no doubt as to where they stand. The policy 
of such leaders will be directed not to repeated moving of 
votes of censure, nor to the securing of party advantages, 
but to the welfare of mankind. Differences between the 
two parties there are bound to be, but they can be respected 
without indulging in denunciation. If each devotes itseif 
to constructive statesmanship instead of destructive pettiness 
much ground for common action can be found with the result 
that the great mass of the common people who admire 
courageous and noble effort and adherence to principles, 
however unpopular, will not be slow to respond.—Yours 
faithfully, Ceci, H. WILson. 


House of Commons. 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I have read with great appreciation and interest the 
reply of Miss MacManus to my recent articles in The Spectator, 
and am gratified that the views which I put forward meet so 
largely with her approval and agreement. I entirely accept 
her description of the nurse’s function as being that of cherishing 
the sick, but the burden of my criticism is that our present 
system of training, so far from assisting young nurses to realise 
that ideal, makes its attainment unnecessarily difficult. 

Miss MacManus pleads for fuller consideration of the 
patients’ well-being ; but it is the patients who themselves 
suffer under our present system. Nurse after nurse has told 
me of the regret with which she has found her sympathy with 
the patients drying up under the pressure of mechanical 
duties, the sense of rush in the wards, and the impossibility 
of giving to individual sufferers the personal attention she would 
like. Only too often it would appear to be ward routine which 
is primarily cherished, rather than the patients’ comfort. 

I regret that Miss MacManus, whilst agreeing with the need 
for lightening the nurse’s work, dismisses so firmly the idea of 
making fuller use of well-trained domestic workers for certain 
duties at present restricted to nurses, and I must confess that 
the objections she raises do not appear to me very convincing. 
It is, of course, obvious that such assistants could not be 
expected to detect adventitious ‘‘ spots’ on a patient’s body, 
or to notice abnormalities in the excreta. These are tasks 
which the student nurse must learn in the course of her practical 
ward work. But is it not possibie for her to do so in some 


quicker and better manner than by spending literally hundreds 
of hours, out of an already overcrowded time-table, in such 
duties as the daily washing of convalescent patients or the 
constant attendance on sanitary requirements ? 

Miss MacManus admits the need for reform in nursing 
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education, but seems to pin her faith to the “‘ block ”’ system. 
The trouble about that system is that it only perpetuates the 
unfortunate divorce which already exists between scientific 
nursing instruction and practical work. It is the closing of 
that breach which is required, if nurses are to take a more 
intelligent interest in what they are doing. I have attempted 
to indicate one method by which that could be accomplished 
in the little book which the Oxford University Press has recently 
published for me under the title of A Criticism of Nursing 
Education, and I should greatly value the criticisms of those 
who share Miss MacManus’s views upon the suggestions 
there put forward. 

Miss MacManus concludes her article by asking whether 
the time has come for State grants for nursing education, and 
pleading that in such a case such grants should be for nursing 
education. May I complement this by pleading at the same 
time that they should be for nursing education ?—I am, yours, &c., 


A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT. 


“THE ARMY TODAY” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Captain Macnamara’s article, in your issue of July 16th, 
is of value in that it urges greater recognition of the onerous 
and valuable services rendered by the Army, but a statement 
therein that many men, both here and in India, are in debt is, 
I am confident, incorrect. An examination of the company 
pay lists of what is known as a “crack” corps and a county 
regiment shows that compulsory stoppages amount to 6d. 
per week in the first and rod. per week in the second unit : 
voluntary stoppages to 3d. and 1d. per week respectively. 
These sums are not excessive as they cover laundry, haircutting, 
sports gear, &c. The State cannot be expected to purchase 
soldiers’ footballs and cricket gear. 

The average cash payments per week to the various ranks 
below warrant officer are, after deducting above stoppages, 
sergeants £2 to £2 §s., corporals {1 10s., trained soldiers £1, 
recruits 10s. The above payments enable most men to accumu- 
late gradually a credit for leave purposes, but they can at any 
time, of course, draw such credit. 

There is less domestic work, e.g. cleaning, painting, &c., in 
the Army than in the Navy, and I fail to see that the discipline 
in the R.A.F. is much different from that in the Army. In fact, 
the old R.F.C., from which the R.A.F. developed, was born in 
the womb of the Army, and most of the senior officers now 
serving were originally soldiers. 

Mr. Martin Lindsay does not appear to realise that reforms 
within the Army can only be carried out by the Government, 
which is, quite rightly, a civilian one. An individual officer, 
however senior, can only urge the adoption of such reforms. 
The four Generals whom he quotes as having died suddenly 
were exceptionally active mentally and physically. They had 
all spent strenuous lives serving their country. Admiral 
Sir W. Fisher, who bore the strain of the Abyssinian crisis, 
similarly died suddenly a month ago. Such deaths are the 
penalty of devotion to duty. 

It is un-English to attack those who cannot reply; the 
serving officers whom Mr. Martin Lindsay attacks obviously 
cannot reply, nor can those who have passed. The chief need 
of the Army is the provision of a future for those serving 
therein, that is an adequate pension for those desirous of 
making the service a permanent profession, and assured employ- 
ment for those who give some years to that service. The 
Army has never failed the nation, but the nation has frequently 
failed the Army.—Yours, &c., 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


MEANS TEST LIFE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—The privations in food and comfort imposed on many 
who are living on the Means Test are well known. Of more 
gravity is the gradual dehumanisation whose consequences 
are seen both in the breaking-up of families and the increasing 
misery in the lives of many, and especially the elderly. In 
consideration of the conditions of their lives it is quite wonderful 
how the unemployed people of the working class preserve so 
much cheerfulness and self-respect. 
I have recently returned from a short stay at Pontypridd 
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, ws 
in the Rhondda Valley of South Wales. As I visited Several ee 
the distressed towns and stayed in two mining families g an face tt 
account of some of my experience of the social Conditions ther from 
narrow and brief as it was, may not be unwelcome, since th, ast 
is a subject of great interest to many, but too often Studied ; at eas 
a detached external manner. . f 

It is wrong to suppose that the working class even in q cor. strang 
mining area and in a time of depression neglects Cleanlines, not th 
in its homes. The two families in which I stayed were ey, pantly 
tional, the one being above and the other below the aVerag, Cot 
level. In the first the husband had worked for 43 years in 
the mines and had then to stop work as a result of an infection MC 
of the lungs. By constant saving all his life he had been abl: 
to have a house built and furnished. He did not, then, have to es 
pay rent. His house was most clean and comfortable and his Sm; | 
housekeeping upon the twenty-six shillings allowed to him ang 1935 
his wife a model of modest economy. pate 

The second family consisted of husband and wife and eight = 
children, of whom the eldest lived away from home and th = p 
youngest was a baby. Five were under fifteen. These children 1s 
were lively little urchins, always covered with filth except in the ps? 
few minutes when they were washed before going to school, with 
The holidays had just begun when I left and they spent their desnt 
time playing with the rusty remains of a bicycle in the tiny feat | 
backyard; in this backyard all the refuse from the house was tion 
thrown. Their games were often very dangerous and they were head 
continually getting their heads, knees and legs cut. But they ron 
took no notice and the mother had no time. For meals each had 0 
a Slice of bread and margarine ; at dinner he was given a few othe 
pieces of potato, but he was lucky if once a day he got the t'on 
smallest scrap of meat or fish. No money was spent on luxuries ; “ 
the husband and the two eldez sons bought cigarettes when they in j 
could afford them. They drank nothing ever but tea. the 

On the ground floor were two rooms, and one of these, the muc 
room with the aspidistra, was rarely used. In the other, by ' 
therefore, the food was cooked and eaten, the children dressed on ¢ 
and washed, the clothes washed and hung up to dry, and, when thin 
it was necessary one of the family put to bed (for there was a Loge 
small and uncomfortable couch in the room). There was no cert 
hot water laid on and the paper was peeling off those walls our 
on which’ once it had been laid. Upstairs, walls, ceilings and it ¢ 
some of the floorboards contained huge rents; and the rain fait 
came in freely. The bedrooms were bugridden in the extreme, 2 
the bedclothes filthy rags, and the smell from the long-unwashed [' 
linen and the never-cleaned rooms almost unbearable. I shared ari 
the main bed with the husband ; I could not sleep and after in] 
three nights asked, as well as I could, if I might be allowed the 32 
couch in the kitchen. nak 

The husband was blind or so nearly blind (his eyesight 

had always been poor but was much further weakened by 

23 years in the mines) that he could not work or help much in 

the house. A very cheerful man ordinarily, he was subject 

to periods of most intense depression. Much work, therefore, SIR 

fell to the wife. She was suffering with pain in her back and M. 

undergoing treatment ; she was a tired woman and very quiet. all 

This couple had twice won the flitch in the matrimonial stakes the 

at Pontypridd.—Yours faithfully, J. S. TURNER. He 

Digswell Park, Welwyn, Herts. 7 

BULL-FIGHTING AND CRUELTY + 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] fe 

Sir,—The review in a recent Spectator of a biography of a is 

celebrated bull-fighter contains no single hint of condemnation “ 

of his pastime. The one faint suggestion that such a book al 
may not be acceptable to quite all your readers lies in the tk 

mild remark that it is ‘clearly not intended for humani- 

tarians.” p 

But is ‘“‘ humanity ” nowadays practised by a special group al 

of people ? Are humanitarians a class apart? My guess 1s a 

that the majority of your readers are “‘ humanitarians,” differing ‘ 

only in the varying degrees of logical completeness with which ‘ 

they apply their principles but ninety-nine out of a hundred 4 

of them deploring bull-fighting. b 

We seem at present in danger of cultivating a new affectation ; 

—that of a perverse appreciation of all that, during centuries ; 

of slow moral progress, our forefathers came gradually to , 

disdain and discard. ; I 

The question raised by your admiring review of the life ' 

of a matador is, ‘“‘ Can skill redeem cruelty?” If I invent , 








a dangerous and difficult way of torturing an animal, and then 
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ce the dangers and surmount the difficulties, have I passed 
oe the condition of torturing to that of “artistic achieve- 
= » (the latter being your reviewer's term, which, to one 
at least, of your readers, is just plain cant) ? 

And if the skill with which the bull is tortured by some 
strange transmutation becomes “artistic achievement ” may 
not the horses who notoriously suffer abominably, still indig- 
nantly ask, “‘ Where do we come in ?”—Yours faithfully, 

Cornaux, Switzerland. Percy A. SCHOLES. 


MOTORISTS AND MORAL OBLIQUITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ir,—There is a phrase in your editorial note on ** Crime in 
1935” which should not be allowed to pass entirely unchal- 
lenged. You state that “‘ traffic offences . . . however repre- 
hensible, are not evidence of moral obliquity.” I would 
submit that, so far from this being so, traffic offences, such is 
the pass to which we have come today, are evidence of a growing 
mass of moral obliquity which is widespread and appalling. 
Furthermore, the laxity of the magistracy, and the indulgence 
with which offenders are treated; the entire absence of con- 
demnation when potential killers are heard boasting some 
feat of speeding which enabled them to arrive at some destina- 
tion a moment or two sooner than hitherto; the wrong- 
headed treatment by our writers and film producers which 
prompts them to portray their ‘“‘ heroes ”” as persons who can 
allow themselves to betray an entire disregard of the safety of 
others on the highway ; all these facts are, I suggest, an indica- 
ton of a moral obliquity which is tainting all classes of society. 

“‘What is disturbing ’’ you proceed, ‘‘is the large increase 
in juvenile crime, especially larceny and burglary.” Can 
the increase in crimes against property conceivably cause as 
much misery and heartbreak everywhere as is brought about 
by the sheer selfishness and callousness being exhibited daily 
on our roads ? I would go so far as to say that there is no such 
thing as a “‘ technical’ motoring offence. Let the police 
together with reformative agencies tackle burglary and larceny, 
certainly. But let us have this major crime of the condition of 
our roads, and the state of our morals which allows us to treat 
it as a light matter, put in its right place—first !—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR E. CARPENTER. 

225 Whitton Avenue, Greenford, Middlesex. 

[ Motoring offences ”’ do not consist solely, or mainly, of 
driving to the public danger. The moral obliquity involved 
in parking a car where parking is not permitted, or driving at 
32 miles an hour in a built-up area, is hardly visible to the 
naked eye.—Ep. The Spectator.]} 


THE PRIVATE NURSING-HOME 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn,—With reference to a question asked by Miss Rathbone, 
M.P., in the House of Commons lately, may I be 
allowed space in your valuable paper to call attention to 
the conditions prevailing in many privately owned Nursing 
Homes? Nobody will deny that many of these Homes 
are admirably run and equipped. On the other hand 
many fall short of a decent standard of comfort and efficient 
nursing and the prices charged are no guarantee of either. 
The patient is practically at the mercy of the proprietor and 
few physicians, unless they are resident at the Homes—which 
is rare—have little knowledge of the inner working and 
management of the places their patients are consigned to— 
also many doctors regard complaints made to them as due to 
the fretfulness caused by illness. 

In the interests of sick people I am convinced that pro- 
prietary Nursing Homes privately owned would be better 
abolished, or if retained, should have visiting committees 
appointed by the local supervising authorities similar to those 
serving hospitals and institutions. In some homes nurses 
are overworked and work under very old-fashioned conditions 
and are not too well housed and therefore cannot give of their 
best to the patient. Sometimes nurses are employed who 
are not fully trained and again the patient suffers. The food 
served is often indifferent in quality and badly sent up. Having 
lately had personal experience of a not too well run Nursing 
Home, where the prices were decidedly high, I am sure the 
east wind of publicity would be very beneficial to the sick in 
these privately owned places.—I am, yours faithfully, 

‘* IM-PATIENT.” 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Blunt’s opening sentences about the Paris Exhibition 
suggest that he visited it at least six weeks ago. It is quite 
untrue that “in most national pavilions and in almost all 
those connected with different industries the visitor trips over 
ropes and knocks his head against iron girders.” The sug- 
gestion that the Totalitarian States outstripped the democracies 
is also entirely misleading. Belgium was the first country to 
finish her pavilion, which is as big as that of Germany. 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Israel in Palestine, 
and Holland were all open either on the first day of the 
exhibition (this applies to the first four) or within a week of 
the inauguration. Why should The Spectator present un- 
merited bouquets to Totalitarianism ? The scientific show in 
the Palais des Découvertes was open before the art exhibitions 
which he mentions.—Yours, D. R. GILLIE. 
15 Quai Bourbon, Paris. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—In your issue of the 6th inst. there appears a short story 
called ‘‘ A Wedding.” The method or style adopted by the 
author savours of surrealism, and, in my view, is particularly 
revolting to readers of your excellent paper, who are probably 
more accustomed to good English. 

To appreciate good writing is it necessary to distort construc- 
tion and balance and introduce sentences that lack rhythm; 
or am I so old-fashioned that I have failed to appreciate the 
finer points of the author’s style ? 

At any rate, I submit, with respect, that you, Sir, or the 
author, should preface a story of this kind with a brief explana- 
tion as to what it is all about, as candidly neither a sense of 
classification nor a sense of frivolity in the use of language will 
condone it—yYours, &c., J. Conway Morris. 

Law Soctety’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I read with interest the ‘‘ German Impressions” in 
your issue of July 30th, and would like to say how my own 
impressions after six months as the only English girl in a 
German ‘“‘ Pensionat” in Saxony, and six weeks spent in 
three families in various parts of Germany, correspond with 
those of ‘‘ An English Schoolgirl.” 

I found the Germans so friendly and hospitable, and although 
politically our two countries could not agree, they were ever 
conscious of their claims of relationship with us through our 
Germanic forefathers. 

I also found it quite easy to discuss political questions with 
them, except on one point—the quarrel between the State and 
the Church. I once asked Herr B., in whose family I was 
staying, if he could explain the situation to me. He merely 
replied : “‘ That is a subject which we do not like discussed,” 
and the matter dropped. I noticed, too, on other occasions, 
that they would drop this subject in my presence. 

If I went to Germany rather anti-Hitler, I certainly returned 
with a very different opinion. I failed to understand Great 
Britain’s attitude towards the Spanish war, the fear and hatred 
of Communism having been so instilled into me. To this 
‘* An English Schoolmaster ” whose ‘‘ German Impressions ” 
appear in your same issue, might reply, ‘‘ How very thorough 
is the National Socialistic teaching in the schools ” !—I am, 
yours faithfully, J. E. Coates, 


High Carrs, Elstree, Herts. 


SCRAP IRON 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—The present state of emergency has produced a shortage 
of metals for armaments. There are large quantities of metal 
in the shape of tanks and guns scattered throughout the 
country. I suggest that a better use could be made of these 
memorials if they were collected and melted down once 
more.—Yours faithfully, C. H. MILLer. 
75 Portland Place, W. 1. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF LABOUR 


By R. GC. K. ENSOR 







Tue third decade of this century stands out already in our party. As a leader’s should be, his position is central. He is 
political history as that during which the Labour party ousted personally a keen collectivist. He cites the experience P 
the Liberal party from its position as the alternative to Con- 1929-31 as proving for him that Socialism without collectivism 
servatism in the British two-party system. Rendered possible must soon reach the end of its tether. He later elaborate; 
by the Asquith-Lloyd George schism which paralysed the four spheres—banking, the land, coal and power, and transport 
Liberal party, the process of substitution first got under way —in which any future Labour Government that accepts offi. 
at the General Election of 1922 ; when, however, the aggregate must in his opinion take certain collectivist steps, not at leisure, 
of Liberal M.P.’s returned still clearly exceeded the Socialists. but urgently and from the start. One may doubt, however, 
It was completed by the General Election of 1929. The whether this is quite such a dividing shibboleth as he hai 
lavish and prodigious effort then put forth to stage a Liberal fears it to be. Public opinion has now little prejudice agains 
come-back failed to erase from the minds of the electors ten collectivism, provided it is introduced in ways which do not 
years of squabbling and blundering ineffectiveness. That threaten needless panic and upheaval. 
the Labour party, despite the black marks against it from But, apart from programmes, many questions remain, Why 
1924 and 1926, made a positive appeal of its own, it would js the average Labour Member or Labour candidate so third. 
be absurd to deny. But on the whole there are few clearer rate and inadequate a person as he generally is—especially 
cases of an aspirant to power obtaining it through the faults while such stores of high ability stand available for the party, 
and follies of the only rival. yet unused ? Why, again, has the party made so little headway 
The fourth (7.e., the present) decade may stand out in the since 1931 towards rallying under its banner the other pro- 
sequel as one in which the Labour party proved unfit to wear gressive forces, whether from its Right or from its Left? 
the mantle that had fallen to it. Since its dramatic exit from These matters Mr. Attlee treats in two chapters headed “ Con- 
office in August, 1931, there has never been a real alternative stitution” and ‘“‘ Labour Party Method.” Here will be found 
to the Government in power. The existence of such an _ discussed the machinery for choosing Labour candidates, the 
alternative is essential to the healthy working of the British machinery for deciding programmes, the caucus pledge by 
system, and its non-existence for six continuous years explains which the member is tied to the programme, the proposals for 
all that is most unsatisfactory in the present state of our public a Popular Front to bring in the Liberals, or for a United Front 
affairs. The real question, which the Labour party ought to include the I.L.P. and the Communists. Mr. Attlee runs 
now to be asking itself, is how to alter this. What changes through them all with a quiet even-tempered candour, admitting 
are needed in its outlook and policy in order that it may a good deal and allowing the reader to see a good deal more 
discharge effectively the ré/e attaching to its position ? for himself. His own conclusions, it is true, are almost uni- 
So much we must have clear in our minds, if we are to formly negative. In the long and revealing chapter on “‘ Consti- 
consider profitably the very interesting personal manifesto tution” he passes from one serious flaw to another, but 
now issued by Mr. Attlee as Leader of the Parliamentary — scarcely commits himself to a single remedy. 
Labour Party. It is not to be expected, of course, that he Similarly he concludes with pretty flat negatives against either 
will say just what has been said above. There are some a Popular or a United Front. His argument as against the 
things which should never pass a party leader’s lips, and Communists and the I.L.P. seems indeed conclusive. Their 
admission of party failure is one of them. Nevertheless he only terms for co-operating with the Labour Party would be 
writes as a highly intelligent and very open-ininded man; and ‘‘ Heads we win, tails you lose”; and the reinforcements 
though he nowhere goes to the heart of the case—which is which they could bring to it are, when all is said, trivial. But 
that just as the Labour party had to be something much _ expansions and accommodations to bring in the ex-Libenl 
wider than the Socialist parties which inspired its formation, elements in the nation are another matter. The Labour Party 
so the Labour party as second party in the State ought to can never do its job without them; and though a decisive 
become something very much wider in turn than the Labour’ mass of them in 1923 2nd in 1929 voted Labour, it cannot be 
party as a fighting exponent of class revolts and inferiority said that the sequel in either instance was what they were 
complexes—yet he is careful to record and approve at every entitled to expect. How much better Mr. Baldwin understood 
point the tradition of tolerance and elasticity in English than the Labour chiefs the obligations of a party which has 
Socialism, and does whole-heartedly cleave to democracy and come into power through votes not its own. 
progress by consent as against every sort of dictatorial gospel Much of Mr. Attlee’s space is given to discussing leading 
which would seek to coerce majorities to become what minorities _ national issues. The outlook is sometimes curiously narrow; 
would like them to be. Rejecting the Moscow formula he there is a chapter on ‘‘ Foreign Policy,” in whose 29 pages 
says : neither the United States nor the American people is mentioned 
“I do not believe that there are human beings who are fit to be or even alluded to. There are also far too many persistences in 


entrusted pele er power. I A san eos _ Bar a sheer humbug. For instance, we are told that when a Labour 
society wou e€ spititually very poor. e really fated objection ae: : : , 
to any such plan is the absence of all power of changing the régime. Government engl ss will P rovide work for every wm 
Without this right there is no true freedom. Its denial throws ali Ployed man. Yet it glaringly failed to do so in 1924 or i 
dissenters from the existing order back to violence as'the only remedy. 1929-31; and why? Not because it was a minority Govern- 
The apparent stability of a dictatorship conceals this real weakness. ment, for the Liberals pressed it to do more than it did. No, 


Where the only possibility of change is by violence, the Government is & + oes - 
bound to protect itself by intense police activity... . Liberty once the cineca Mgyce the difficulty of employing unemployed Peter 
surrendered is very hard to recapture.” without dis-employing employed Paul. Nor did that aris: 


merely because the money for Peter had to be found by taxation. 


























































Nor does he, apparently, share the desire of some of his fellows, “gh : ‘ : 
that a community should be kept socialistic against its will. Mr. Attlee ee ee hallowly » when he em ae 
“The idea that the ideal State is one in which no mistakes are UNder collectivism this and similar problems will disappear. 
made seems to me wrong. Unless there is the liberty to err there is Mr. Attlee’s book should strengthen his personal positioa. 
no freedom.” It has many party merits—not least its centrality and sympa- 

While noting that, it would be unfair to Mr. Attlee not to thetic fairness towards all sides—trade union, co-operative and 
add that he by no means places himself on the Right of his political—within the organisation itself. But it scarcely 
Th> Labour Party in Perspective. By the Right Hon. C, R. Points to any early resumption of office by Labour through any 

Attlee, M.P. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) positive action of its own. 
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SPANISH SURVEY 


The Spanish Cockpit. By Franz Borkenau. (Faber and Faber. 


we, LS Spain. By Ramon Sender. (Faber and Faber. 
volunteer if Spain. By John Summerfield. (Lawrence and 
Wishart. 2s. 6d.) 


ain. By Nancy Johnstone. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Hotel ad to Madrid. By Geel oar (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Ir is becoming fashionable in England now to affect a boredom 
with Spain: why can’t Franco win quickly and stop all this 
intervention ? It is politically fashionable moreover to hope 
for his victory, not only to expect it. Then, facing many, 
the real Spain will be uppermost again. ‘There will be Holy 
Week in Seville to see once more, and the trains will be punctual 
between centres of tourism. 

The reading of these five books, with their undisguised 
faults and weaknesses, should effectively kill the first idea : 
for none of them are boring. The Spanish war both fore- 
ground and back-scene is too queerly lit and acted for the 
play to tire. The five writers attack it from different angles. 
Mr. Borkenau is a sociologist, Senor Sender a novelist-poet 
turned militiaman, Mr. Summerfield a Communist Inter- 
national Brigader, Nancy Johnstone a witty and courageous 
pub-keeper on the Catalonian coast, Mr. Gerahty a journalist 
tracking Franco north, south, east and west in the long search 
for the capital of Spain. But they all have something new to 
say: and if Mr. Gerahty’s way of saying it is rather more 
slipshod than the other four, yet his book is not dull. There 
are still enough good yarns to extract from the bodegas and 
the broken villages of Spain to string together a thousand pages 
of readable stuff. 

There remains, however, one depressing fact: that to the 
more serious study of the Spanish Civil War, to which the 
first three of these books are contributions in widely different 
styles, General Franco’s territory has not yet made one 
advance (if Geoffrey Moss’ Epic of the Alcazar, a purely 
local enquiry, may be excepted). One knows at once now- 
adays that if one picks up a book written in White Spain, 
it will be found to consist of heroic propaganda, slung together 
in three or four weeks and vilely written. A certain nautical 
approach to his subject only just acquits Mr. Gerahty from 
that accusation. But set him next to The Spanish Cockpit 
and his facetiousness under bombardment wilts away. 


For Mr. Borkenau’s book is undoubtedly the best that 
has issued from the Spanish War. Instead of concentrating 
on the front line and the militia, he spent nearly all his time 
in two journeys to Governmental Spain inspecting the rear- 
guard, studying the agrarian and industrial revolution which 
has developed, in ‘the unaccustomed framework of legality, 
since July 19th, 1936. Barcelona, Valencia, Madrid and the 
villages of Andalucia are his special field of enquiry : and Mr. 
Borkenau notes with some depression, tinctured perhaps by 
his own prison experiences, the change from the unbalanced 
enthusiasm of the early days, when the gay militia uniforms 
abounded and everybody was a happy revolutionary, to the 
police reaction of his second visit, when the Communist 
Party strengthened by the importation of Russian arms in bulk 
set itself grimly to the task of winning the war without regard 
for social reform. Thus Mr. Borkenau finds a new army 
in being, but little to attract the peasantry, in the way of 
division of the land, to join it. He finds the police and assault 
guards of the old régime again, in unproletarian uniforms and 
riding brutal horses, replacing the ‘‘ mass-terrorism ” of July, 
1936, with the “‘ police terrorism,’ admittedly inefficient, of 
today. He finds a persecution of deviationists and anarchists 
in favour of the Communist Party. Everywhere he detects 
anew discipline which somewhat alarms him. 


Mr. Borkenau shrewdly employed the short time which 
he spent at the front: his descriptions of militia warfere 
are authentic, though it is a pity that he did not see the Battle 
of Guadalajara in order to adjust his impressions of the value 
of “ police terrorism ”’ and “‘ discipline.” He is on the whole 
fair to the Spaniard, even in his anarchic inefficiency, which 
he explains on grounds of humanism; the Spaniard, he 
Writes in a good passage, finds beauty still more important 
than practical use, sentiment more important than action, 
honour very often more important than success, love and 
friendship more important than one’s job. He believes that 


these qualities, though they are being manhandled by the 
business-tninded Communist Party, will persist. 

These qualities themselves provide the rough material and 
the sentimental form of Ramon Sender’s latest book, The War in 
Spain. Sender is already known on the Continent as perhaps 
the foremost literary figure in Spain: to a series of social 
romances whose Quixotic quaintness sometimes fatigued the 
English ear, he now adds his own experiences as a fighter for 
the Spanish Government, in the disorderly Guadawana 
campaign at the beginning, and finally in the defence of Madrid 
following Franco’s march up the Tagus. Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell has translated the book, which ends with an icy 
description of the execution of Sender’s wife by the insurgent 
authorities at El Espinar which for economy of detail and 
tenseness of phrase ranks high in Spanish literature: but 
it is not the translater’s fault that much of Sender’s book 
seems overloaded with verbiage. Very few Spanish writers 
can be translated: the language lends itself so much to heroics 
and humanistic exaltation, and the genius so much to the 
fantastic personalisation of impersonal objects that English 
versions are either banal or ludicrous... In Spanish, Sender's 
book, meaty with the spirit of the militia, with Spanish 
inefficiency, generosity to gentlemanlike enemies, demoralisation 
before more “ progressive ’? war material, must be brilliant, 
and in Spanish it should be read. 

Another type of humane enthusiasm, too hearty and uncom- 
promising probably for a Spaniard to understand, accounts 
for Mr. Summerfield’s short draft of the defence of Madrid 
by the volunteers of the First International Brigade. Mr. 
Summerfield is an English Communist who fought in the 
André Marty Battalion. His approach to the war, and to this 
historical moment in it, is that of the man who is intrigued 
by the mechanical gadgets round him—his new rifle, his new 
machine-gun—and deeply moved by the sound and sight of 
hundreds of tough men marching in unison: alternatively, 
by any gloomy scene of rain and cold, dirt, dead bodies and 
terrible wounds, impersonally regarded. A strange thing, 
and here in its way most powerfully written, is the English 
Communist’s attitude to war. Take away the defeatism from 
the German war-book of the ’twenties, eschew pornography, 
and such peculiar appreciations of your companions as fine 
and gutful and the like, sense nature in close contact with the 
solemn futility and disorder of war, refuse to discuss strategy 
or to give any suggestion that there is that other brilliant side 
to the stupid business, which is the finesse and nervous energy 
of the good fighter, from private to general : you have then the 
sincere Communist’s feeling about war. Set Mr. Summerfield’s 
book next to Sefior Sender’s and one sees in a flash the evidence 
for Mr. Borkenau’s conclusions about Spain and Communism. 
All three books ought to be read by anyone who wishes to 
know the truth about Spain, and to make up his mind on that 
even more exotic subject, the reactions ef man before the 
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continual threat of death, forgotten in England now for nearly 
twenty years. 

As a readable book, however, I am ashamed to add that I 
find Nancy Johnstone’s effort ought to top the Spanish list. 
Ashamed, because when I opened her I thought at first what a 
truly dreadful woman she was, boring me with unnecessary 
details about the choice of crockery and bed-linen for her new 
hotel, the Casa Johnstone at Tossa in Catalonia. But the pro- 
prietress of the Casa persisted. And as her first guests rolled in, 
her combined irreverence and irrelevance at their expense 
began to ring a bell inside me. Her eye for human weakness 
and the hardboiled journalistic sweep of her story carried me 
quite away. She is still struggling to make ends meet at Tossa. 
Occasionally the British Navy arrives in the bay in panic, 
sweeps the peaceful village (now Anarchist and perfectly happy) 
with its powerful searchlight, sends a landing party to the 
beach and, begs Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone to leave “for the 
last time.”’ But though all the guests whom she has caged 
in her monkeyhouse are gone, she prefers still to prance in 
penury upon her own Mappin Terrace. It’s a shameless 
advertisement for custom, this book, but I feel terribly like 
falling for it. G. L. STEER. 


A GINGERER! 


Letters to Youth, Bill Back-Bench, 
2s. 6d.) 


Rude 
(Pearsen. 


from M.P. 


** Foc in the channel. Continent isolated.”’ The announcement 
which recently headed a paragraph in a leading English news- 
paper might be taken as the text of the Bill Back-Bench letters, 
so admirably does it epitomise the parochialism of their author, 
a arochialism which, while equating the happy accident of 
being born into the same community as Bill Back-Bench 
with virtue, and disagreement with Bill Back-Bench with sin, 
does both with a naiveté which endears the author no less 
than it delights the reader. 

In a concluding letter addressed to those who have read 
the other letters Bill Back-Bench defines the British Faith as 
Patriotism and Pride of Empire, and Patriotism and Pride of 
Empire as embodying (1) security for our island kingdom ; 
(2) security for the Empire; (3) employment of the weight of 
the Empire in the cause of peace; (4) the “freedom of the 
Christian religion.” ‘‘ No other country in the world,” he avers 
in italics, can “offer to its young people ideals comparable with 
these.”’ But let us make the sacrilegious supposition that Bill Back- 
Bench had been born in a bedroom a few hundred miles to the 
eastward ; it is difficult to believe that an entirely different 
set of ideals would not have seemed to him equally admirable, 
and that a difference in longitude of a few thousand miles 
would not have made him an equally doughty champion 
of ‘the freedom” of the Mahommedan or the Hindu or 
the Buddhist or of whatever may have happened to be the 
religion of the locality. 

When the Oxford Union. passes a resolution of which he 
disapproves, it automatically becomes “‘ the obscure haunt of 
those who are themselves obscure,” while those who respond 
to his challenge to be strong to defend England with the 
sullen question, ‘‘ What have I to defend ? ” are told that ‘* they 
might, with advantage, have been drowned at birth.”” The 
possibility that this regrettable failure to have anything to 
defend may be due to no fault on the part of the property-less 
is admitted, but, since so many of us ‘‘slope about with a 
discontented look, a bored voice and a perpetual cigarette 
stuck in the side of our faces ’’ expecting the State to do every- 
thing for us, yet being ourselves prepared to do nothing for 
the State, is not taken very seriously. Upon incorrigible 
and blameless unemployment Bill Back-Bench’s comment is 
that it is “‘a weakness which must be eradicated from our 
British scheme of things.’ It must indeed. 

For the rest, we must build up our defences, because, if we 
are strong enough, no enemy will attack us. It is not clear 
whether this is the advice which Bill Back-Bench, M.P., 
would give to Germany. I rather think that it is, for, as I 
read the letters on pacifism, defence and foreign policy I 
seem to catch again the accents of my aunt assuring me in classic 
utterance that ** we must build our fleet up to what they said 
they’d build theirs up to, if we built ours up.”” The conclusion 


seems to be that the only way in which peace can be assured 
to the world is for every nation to be so much stronger than 





every other that no nation dare attack another. But in draw; 
this conclusion I perceive that I have fallen into error, for | 
am looking at the problem of peace and war from the Point of 
view of other nations, or rather from that of all nations, and 
in doing so, am offending against all the canons of Bill Back. 
Bench’s thought. Does he not warn me time and again against 
any departure from the strictly British point of view a 9 
‘* sloppy internationalism ” ? When, in fact, there is fog in the 
channel, it is the Continent that is isolated. 

Isolated, but not unvisited. From the Palace Hotel, Wengen 
from the St. George’s Hotel, Wellington, New Zealand, from 
the Grand Hotel de Russie at Geneva, from the Hotel & 
Europe at Warsaw, from the Hétel Royal Danieli at Venice 
from the middle of the Atlantic, Bill Back-Bench writes hj 
letters to young men and women, to teachers and house-painter 
and curates and others, on Pacificism and Bodies and B| 
Revolution and Communism and Isms in general and Wart, 
The object of the letters is to encourage physical fitness 
patriotism, discipline and a sense of responsibility in the young, 
and the proceeds of their sale will go to the National Playing 
Fields Association. It is possible to respect their author ; jt 
is even possible to agree with him—on warts for instance, 
young men who “ dashing about in high-powered cars between 
their flats and week-end cottages sometimes make me feel almost 
Zommunistic ”—it is possible to question him—is it really 
true, for example, that “in Germany and Italy great progress 
has been made in improving factory conditions and environ- 
ment,” or that Great Britain, which has never in any single 
year, since winning “ the war to end war,” spent less than £105 
millions in preparation for the next, been “ wallowing 
luxuriously in billows of pacifism’’; or should he not in justice 
mention that the abortions which he deplores in Russia have 
now been declared illegal ?—but it is not possible to argue with 
him, just as the Continent cannot argue with Britain, whether 
the Continent or Britain has been isolated. 

It is, however, impossible to deny oneself the pleasure of 
asking him, as he moves about Europe from one comfortable 
and expensive hotel to another, who or what he is that he 
should presume to lecture those who have not been so blessed 
by fortune as himself, who cannot go to Europe, who have a 
fortnight’s holiday or none at all, and who can afford nothing 
better than lodgings in a back street at Blackpool, how they 
should behave, what they should believe, how they should 
spend their time and leisure, and what they should value. He 
is honest and sincere, he hates cant, and he believes, or thinks 
he believes, in liberty ; but it is difficult to see him in any other 
light than in that of some heavy body lying weightily ona 
sofa whose springs are showing signs of sagging, and devoting 
all its energies to persuading the sofa of the importance in 
everybody’s interest of remaining well sprung. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


A PACIFIST’S QUESTIONS 


The Men I Killed. 
Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


By Brigadier-General F, P. Crozier. (Michael 


GENERAL CROZIER, who is a whole-hogger, chiefly admites 
two types of men: the soldier who will by no means be kept 
from the forefront of the battle and the pacifist who at no 
price and on no pretext will lend himself even to the most 
remote uses of war. After being the first for many years 
he is now the second. 

The reasons for this change are interesting and would be 
more so if they were told with less turbulence and more 
restraint. The author’s pacificism also would profit his 
reader more if its exposition smacked less of Hyde Park and 
a soap box. General Crozier does, it is true, give one page 
to a constructive programme, but this includes among othet 
things the abolition of mobile and air forces by common 
consent. It is therefore not new and does not solve the 
problem of a peace-ensuing country among whose neighbours 
some still view war as a moral tonic and justifiable instrument 
of policy. And, unfortunately, the current of the argument 
not seldom dissipates its strength in the shallows of sensa- 
tionalism and mud-slinging. 

Yet the argument has strength and makes one think. It 
is often proclaimed from the platform and the pulpit, says 
General Crozier, that it is a noble thing to die for justice 
and one’s country. But death is only the secondary duty 
of a soldier, his first being to kill, for dying without killing 
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js poor soldiering. Moreover, much of the killing is done 
in no heroic spirit, but because the soldier knows that the 
alternative is to be killed himself by someone on his own 
side if he fails to go forward or to stand his ground according 
to his orders. ‘That he should have this salutary knowledge 
means that there must be in every army and every efficient 
unit a sprinkling of men who will not shrink from individual 
or mass killing of their own comrades to prevent a panic or 
to stay a rout. By citing in detail his own experiences the 
author proves that he himself was one of these preventive 
killers. : ; = 

The reading of these experiences is rather horrible. There 
may be, and indeed are sure to be, many front-line leaders 
no less efficient and determined than General Crozier who 
will say that he exaggerates, but few will deny that occasions 
do arise when a situation can only be saved by some such 
measures as those that he describes. At all events, as long as 
war persists and armies include men of the Crozier type, those 
measures will at times be used. Do those who claim that 
war is justifiable in certain circumstances realise what they 
justify? Do they understand that it involves much unheroic 
killing as well as much heroic dying ; that it condemns leaders 
to turn executioners, not of criminals, but of their own country- 
men, perhaps every bit as gallant as themselves but tempera- 
mentally less resistant to the shock and strain of battle ? 

That is the first part of General Crozier’s question, and it 
deals with war on the ground as within his own experience it 
has been fought and will perhaps be fought again. But war in 
the air presents another and more dreadful aspect. 

War in the air, says General Crozier, strikes at combatants 
and non-combatants, women and children no less than men. 
The British Government, in common with all governments 
contemplates and prepares for this, for its bombing squadrons 
are defensive only in that they are retaliatory. There will be 
much dying, some heroic and voluntary, but more in terror 
and most unwillingly. And there will be much killing, not in 
heroic combats in the air, but by cheerful and healthy-minded 
young men of innocent, defenceless and terror-stricken women 
and children. 

Do those who justify war in any circumstances whatsoever 
realise the horror that they justify and the hideous duty to 
which they condemn the young men of their nation ? 

That is the main burden of The Men I Killed. It is annoyingly 
and repetitively written, disfigured by wild accusations, egotism 
and abuse. It solves no problem and ignores the argument 
that the house of peace is perhaps best guarded by a strong man 
armed. But it does ask questions, and they are questions which 
no citizen, no statesman and, above all, no Christian priest 
can afford not to answer in one way or another for himself. 

LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRONT 


Together We Stand. By Leonard J. Reid. (Cassell. §s.) 


THE countries which Mr. Reid proclaims should stand together 
are the United States, Great Britain and the Dominions. Their 
opportunity for doing so is, of course, in the economic field. 
In the political field the United States is as set as ever upon 
the avoidance of political commitments outside the Western 
hemisphere. But in the economic field great things could, 
Mr. Reid rightly thinks, be done by the co-operation of the 
English-speaking countries and for that co-operation the 
United States is ready. 

The views of the American Government are well known. 
Mr. Hull, Mr. Roosevelt’s energetic and clear-sighted Foreign 
Minister, has often said that the world can only avoid further 
disaster if the barriers against international trade are substan- 
tially lowered. To that end he has concluded some sixteen 
treaties reducing tariffs with other countries. If his campaign 
is to go further, he must make a similar treaty with Great 
Britain. Negotiations for such a treaty with us have been 
Proceeding for some time but, because the concessions which 
Mr. Hull wants for American commodities would impinge 
upon Imperial preference, are now held up by the necessity of 
first modifying the Ottawa Agreements. Thus, while Great 
Britain and the Dominions have warmly accepted Mr. Hull’s 
programme in principle, they have not yet been able to support 
it in practice. 

Meanwhile Mr. Huli’s programme has become surprisingly 
Popular among his countrymen who seem to be rapidly for- 
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getting their long loyalty to the highest of high protection. 
Fear of another war and of another world depression are the 
chief causes for this change. The direct political attack upon 
war by means of disarmament, collective security and so on 
has failed. There remains the indirect economic attack. If 
they could trade freely, the discontented countries might settle 
down and another effort to right the grievances of the peace 
settlement and to disarm might be possible. The crisis of 1929 
was largely due to inadequate foreign trade. The United States 
is suffering from a surfeit of gold for which the best cure would 
be freer trading. The future of American agriculture could 
best be assured by a larger foreign market. The industrialist 
is beginning to realise these and other similar truths, and to 
admit that individual sacrifices are sometimes worth while in 
the interests of national and even international prosperity. 

Mr. Reid emphasises the fact that Americans in no way wish 
to embarrass the Empire. From President Roosevelt down- 
wards they are urgently concerned about the future of democracy, 
of which they regard the Empire as one of the surest defences. 
But they maintain that it should be possible for us so to modify 
the Ottawa agreements as to allow American primary products 
a better market in Great Britain. Mr. Reid would have us do 
this and do it promptly. If economic nationalism is to be 
overcome, if another world depression is to be avoided, it is 
essential for the United States and Great Britain to work to- 
gether. The future of gold and currencies demands similar 
co-operation. No balanced world-economy is possible except 
by the development of the present Anglo-American front which 
is steadying the franc, the dollar and the pound. 

The United States is, moreover, likely to retire into the shell 
of unhelpful isolation if we refuse to work with her. Mr. Reid’s 
argument to this effect would have been strengthened had he 
noted that a rebuff to Mr. Hull’s overtures would almost 
certainly affect adversely American neutrality policy in the 
case of another European conflict. The law which Congress 
passed a few months ago is less cold-bloodedly isolationist than 
its predecessor of last year. It constitutes a considerable tri- 
umph for those Americans who wish their neutrality to bear 
as lightly as possible upon the democracies of Europe should 
we ever have to fight again for our lives and principles. But 
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the law only runs for two years, and it is tolerably certain that 
the ‘‘ hundred per cent.” isolationists will again be in the saddle 
if Mr. Hull’s campaign against war is stultified by what Ameri- 
cans would consider to be short-sighted nationalism on our 
part. 

Mx. Reid writes fresh from a visit (not his first) to the United 
States. His book gives illuminating sidelights upon American 
thought and conditions, including a first-hand impression of 
John L. Lewis, whom he evidently regards as occupying on 
the American stage a position only less important than that of 
President Roosevelt, one of whose famous Press conferences he 
describes. Written primarily for the average man, its arguments 
are simple and straightforward, and the chapter upon war debts, 
which Mr. Reid regards as by no means dead and buried, is as 
good a short statement of that complicated and controversial 
question as I have read. ARTHUR WILLERT. 


HUMANITY AND EXACTITUDE 
Health and a Day. By Lord Horder. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


In this book Lord Horder has assembled twelve addresses 
to very different audiences; and most readers of them will 
probably receive the impression of an arm-chair and the 
conversation of a very wise, very kind, super-general-practitioner 
at the end of a busy day. Indeed, to have delivered twelve 
such addresses in the brief space of about the same number 
of months must in itself have been a considerable task; and 
if there are occasional repetitions and reiterations, these are 
interesting self-revelations of Lord Horder’s attitude both to 
medicine and society. 

Over and over again, for instance, whether he is talking 
to the British Medical Association at Blackpool, the students 
of Westminster Hospital or Edinburgh, or to trans-Atlantic 
audiences in the United States, he emphasises the paramount 
importance to him of the patient as a person rather than as 
acase. And it is clear that for him, at any rate, there are more 
things in the Heaven and earth of the particular individual to 
whom he may be talking than the philosophies, and even the 
exacter sciences, of his own profession have yet dreamed of. 
“ When I am faced,” he says—and the twinkle in the eye is 
evident—“‘ with a mass of data resulting from the exploitation 
of instruments of precision, I ask the patient, as soon as I 
can isolate him from the laboratory equipment, ‘ Where does 
it hurt you 2?’ and then listen carefully to what he has to say. 
His problem is perhaps much simpler than his dossier seems 
to suggest,” or, as he might have put it, not to be solved, 
perhaps, merely by blood-pressure readings and the chemical 
analyses of his various component fluids. 

This is not, of course, to decry—and Lord Horder does 
not decry—the immense services to medicine and surgery of 
the patient and dispassionate work perforined by the bac- 
teriologist, the bio-chemist, the radiologist, and the rapidly 
increasing number of specialists that their ancillary sciences 
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Ss, 
have necessarily produced. The conquest of SDSS, th 
growing control of pulmonary tuberculosis, the victories of 
insulin and liver-extract were not won by a bedside Manner 

But, when all has been said, the patient remains, with hi 
individual hopes and fears and his often unpredictable Teserye, 
of power or emotional handicaps ; and in an age that for 
time, at any rate, has witnessed a tendency to rely und 
upon “instruments of precision,” Lord Horder’s Stout 
proclamation of this has been of very timely value. 

Whether a swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction 
has now begun is perhaps doubtful but seems possible ; and 
having stated his major position, it is satisfying to note tha 
Lord Horder’s plea is not for less science but for more. Th 
too-great insistence, for example, in the recent Past, upon 
purely physical explanations of all forms of ill-health, hy 
led to claims on behalf of psychology and psychological treat: 
ment that are themselves not entirely free from an atmospher 
of exaggeration and insufficiently controlled observation, 

It is for the via media in medicine that, after his long ang 
distinguished career, Lord Horder stands ; and it is for thei 
sanity and wisdom—the fruit of an exceptional experience of 
his fellow human beings—that his addresses, it is to be hoped, 
will be widely read. Probably, as a complete and reasoned 
utterance, his brief speech to the House of Lords on Euthanasiy 
by Act of Parliament takes technical precedence. For most 
of his fellow doctors at least it will bear the hall-mark of the 
last word on the subject. H. H. Basurorp, 


TWO COUNTIES 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England. North. 
ampton, Vol.4: Sussex, Vol.9. (Oxford University Press, 
63s. and 42s.) 

Tue Institute of Historical Research, which now owns the 

Victoria County History, is to be congratulated on having 

reached, with its latest instalments, the hundredth volume of 

a truly monumental work. Mr. L. F. Salzman, now the general 

editor, is responsible both for the ninth volume on Sussex, 

covering the Rape of Hastings, and for the fourth Northampton. 
shire volume which covers five hundreds making up roughly 
the south-eastern quarter of the county. To anyone who 
cares for the past of our country, these collections of exact 
parish histories, with photographs of the notable churches and 
manor houses, must be as fascinating as they are useful. The 

Northamptonshire hundreds here treated are better known to 

hunting people than to tourists. The famous Pytchley Hall 

was demolished long since but an old drawing of it is given, 
with a photograph of its fine gateway now at Overstone Park. 

But these rural parishes abound in interest. All archaeologists 

know Brixworth church, with a nave that can be credibly dated 

back to the severth century. Lord Northampton’s seat at 

Castle Ashby, completed in 1624, is one of our most impressive 

Jacobean palaces. Lamport Hall, once noted for a fine library, 

was finished by Inigo Jones’s gifted pupil, John Webb. 

Irchester’s mediaeval church is noteworthy as a whole and in 

detail. In the pretty village of Easton Mauduit Dr. Percy 

compiled his Religues and entertained Dr. Johnson. 

The Sussex volume is of course more generally interesting, 
for it deals with many very well known places—Hastings, 
Rye, Winchelsea, Battle, Herstmonceux, Guestling, Bodiam 
and Burwash among them—and gives the trustworthy details 
that guide-books written at second-hand too often lack. The 
late Dr. William Page, the Atlas who for years sustained single- 
handed the burden of this vast enterprise, prepared the compact 
history of the Cinque Ports, as well as of Rye and Winchelsea. 
His pages confirm the belief that, when Edward I laid out 
New Winchelsea to replace the old town that the sea had 
swallowed up, his plan was too ambitious. The descriptions 
of Battle Abbey and of Herstmonceux, the fifteenth-century 
manor-house in the form of a castle, are particularly good; 
it is noted that Colonel Lowther, who devoted so much pains 
to the restoration of Herstmonceux, brought there the main 
staircase from James I’s destroyed palace of Theobalds. The 
editor thanks the Sussex people who have helped to finance 
this volume. It may be hoped that in other counties also local 
patriotism will assist the University of London to continue 
and in time complete this great historical series. 





The publishers of A Key to Modern English Poetry, which was 
reviewed in The Spectator of July 30th, are Messrs. Blackie 
& Son, Ltd., and not, as stated in the review, Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, Ltd. 
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.FICTION 


Ry E. B. C. JONES 


They Came Like Swallows. Py William Maxwell. (Michael 
Joseph. 7 6d.) 

sea Way Only. By Humphrey Jordan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

. 6d. 

naan om By Murrzy Constantine. (Gollancz. 73. 6d.) 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. By Clarence Budington Kelland. 
"(Arthur Barker. 78. 6d.) 

Down the Proud Stream. By Carl Fallas, (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Crooked Coronet. By Michael Arlen, (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue only one of this week’s books which can be considered 
in the same breath as novels which are works of art is Mr. 
Maxwell’s They Came Like Swallows. To start with, the 
publisher must be commended for producing a story whose 
length is determined by its own requirements, not by the 
curreat idea of the length of a novel; I think, however, that 
it should have been priced at five or six shillings. Its length 
is exactly right for what its author sets out to do—to portray 


| a small family, the shape of whose existence is determined by 
| the strong character of the mother, who is also an intelligent 


woman, The Morisons are well-to-do, well-educated Ohio 


| Americans, and have two sons, one of eight, very young for 
| his age, and one of thirteen. The time is during the Great 


i 


War. Bunny, the younger boy, catches Spanish influenza, 
and infects his mother, who is pregnant, and who dies of 
pneumonia. The story is divided into three parts, the first 


» told from Bunny’s point of view, the second from his brother 
* Robert’s, the third, after the mother’s death, from Mr. 


i handicap : 
» them too familiar. 


Morison’s. 


At the outset Mr. Maxwell handicaps his book. Part One 
is called ‘‘ Whose Angel Child?” from a question put to 
Bunny by his mother, and it is some pages before the reader 
discovers that far from being a sentimental or even an indulgent 
parent, she is ironic and level-headed. The method of 
introducing us to the family through Bunny’s mind is another 
the perhaps inevitable ingredients are some of 
Since Miss Sinclair’s Mary Olivier and 
Mr. Mackenzie’s Michael Fane, how many sensitive brats 
have felt that Papa was hostile, have gazed at marks on the 
nursery ceiling, have noticed Mama stitching at something 


and suffered a jealous pang of fore-knowledge? But in 


They Came Like Swallows the qualms of incipient boredom 
are soon allayed : the moment Mrs. Morison’s character takes 
shape, we know that she is a remarkable woman and that the 
book is worth finishing. The dialogue is brilliantly selected 
to reveal her quality, and one really believes in her and that 
when she dies her family lost its compass-point, its certainty. 
This short book is serious, moving, individual and complete. 


Sea Way Only is about the Merchant Service, and the fresh- 
ness of its subject-matter for most novel-readers, the way in 
which we are shown the problems which beset, for instance, 
the officers of a liner loaded with idle holiday-makers, is a great 
recommendation. The telling is straightforward; there is 
no Conradian mystification, no atmosphere, and very little 
description. It opens when John Coke is Chief Officer of a 
large cruising liner. Mainly as a result of carrying out his 
duties, he arouses the enmity of a passenger who is a journalist, 
and who maliciously involves him, and therefore the Line which 
employs him, in unsavoury publicity. The good command 
which has just been offered him is withdrawn and he is sent 
East as skipper of a notoriously dirty cargo-vessel. How he 
endures and wrings advantage from this misfortune, how he 
combats his difficulties, how by grit, hard work and ability 
he finally reaches the top of his profession, is related in the 
subsequent three hundred pages. The high spot of the story 
is a shipwreck, and the many other excitements include a fire 
at sea; these incidents are very well and soberly told. Where 
pure action is concerned, I have no fault to find with Mr. 
Jordan; he is lucid and convincing. But when dealing with 
Personal relations, and in his portrait of Coke as a whole, he is 
sentimental. Coke is a maiden’s dream: brave, enterprising, 
genial, conscientious, perfect with subordinates (who adore 
him), loyal but outspoken with superiors (who respect him), 
Possessed of unerring judgement, unfailing resource, iron self- 


control and a genius for navigation. He is altogether to> good 
to be true. This idealisation and the emotional love betweea 
him and his daughter (whom he too often, with manly terseness, 
addresses as ‘‘ Old lady ”) give the novel a pervasive saccharine 
flavour. I look back with positive relief at minor characters 
who enjoy venial love affairs, lose their tempers and show 
cowardice. But, for those to whom unnatural sweetnes3 and 
nobility are not repellent, Sea Way Only is highly recommended 
as an interesting and eventful novel. 


Swastika Night is by the author of a memorable book called 
Proud Man. Its theme is even more fantastic than that of the 
earlier book, and it provides less scope for Mr. (more probably 
Miss) Constantine’s psychological insight. As the blurb says : 
“Tt is the seventh century of the Hitlerian Era. The Nazi 
Empire extends over the whole of Europe and of Africa and the 
Japanese Empire covers Asia and the Americas.” Hitler has 
become a god, women have been degraded to almost animals, 
and all books, records and monuments of the past have long 
ago been destroyed in the (apparently successful) attempt to 
establish that there have never been other and different civilisa- 
tions. The chief persons are von Hess, a member of the 
German ruling class, Hermann, a young agricultural employee 
of his, and Alfred, an English aeroplane engineer on pilgrimage 
to Germany. In Alfred the germ of free thought, of taste for 
truth, has stirred; he is secretly non-conformist, and tries in 
vain to interest Hermann, who loves him, in his ideas. Von 
Hess feels drawn to Alfred and, lacking a son, reveals to him 
his family secret. This consists of a manuscript book written 
by an ancestor and handed down from father to son—a sort 
of tabloid history of the world as it was before Naziism. The 
von Hess heirs all being dead, the old man confides the precious 
book to Alfred, to study and preserve. Alfred conveys it to 
England and dies in its successful defence. 


This scheme required an author of Wellsian powers of 
invention. Miss Constantine not only fails to make her world 
of the future convincing, she has even failed to imagine Alfred 
in a way which would arouse our interest in him as a descend- 
ant of present-day man. He speaks often to Hermann of an 
*“‘unarmed rebellion”? which might succeed where armed 
revolts have been crushed ; yet he shows himself, in conversa- 
tion with von Hess, quite forgetful of this notion, and is 
childishly bloodthirsty and immersed in the current ideology. 
And this, instead of seeming the sort of human inconsistency 
to which we are all prone, strikes one forcibly as being due to 
inadequate grasp on the part of the author. The same sort of 
weakness and naiveté runs right through the book. Unlike 
Proud Man, it is a very immature work. 


Mr. Deeds Goes to Town is a lively, sometimes amusing 
trifle which bears no relation to reality, and is much inferior 
to the film which was taken from it. The film was rich in inci- 
dent, invention and even emotion; the book is poor, its 
texture thin. The wise simpleton, his tuba and his birthday-card 
jingles are there, but the farmers, the trial and the Press 
campaign are absent. The heroine, instead of being a sob-sister, 
is secretary to a comic diva, and the interest is meant to be 
centred in a murder of which she is suspected. The book is 
chiefly remarkable as showing what a scenario-writer, a director 
and a camera-man can do when presented with one well- 
conceived, picturesque character. 


Down The Proud Stream is an amiable but pointicss tale 
of the Devon countryside at the end of last century—the sort 
of tale in which the weather is always fine and the labour of 
market-gardening always easy. The Crooked Coronet is a 
volume of wise-cracking short stories, too long-winded to be up 
to Mr. Arlen’s best efforts in this genre, but suitable for taking 
in a punt with a box of sweets—to be fair, it would match 
peppermint creams better than caramels. It is queer to 
remember those parts of Piracy where Mr. Arlen explored the 
bleak wastes of a society beauty’s interior life, and then to 
read: ‘‘ My cousin Pullman says that young Tommy passed 
the day in an agony of spirit which could easily have found him 
a place among the Great Lovers of History.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE WAYFARER’S 
COMPANION 


By Arnold Fellows 


In The Wayfarer’s Companion (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.) Mr. Fellows pro- 
vides holiday-makers ‘“‘ whose interests 
lead them farther than the golf links, the 
bandstand, and the beach” with an 
excellent historical background of the 
English countryside. He begins with a 
chapter on geographical features, and 
then follow chapters on early English 
history, on the Ordnance map and place 
names, and sections on the parish church, 
monasteries, cathedrals, and the English 
house and furniture. One of the most 
valuable parts of the book is a long 
appendix, in which important specimens 
of these various places of interest are 
listed according to counties. The book 
is a miracle of compression, and will 
assuredly. act as a spur to many walkers, 
whose excursions will be considerably 
enriched if they take a copy in their 
rucksacks. It would be no bad idea if 
a copy was kept in every Youth Hostel. 
The Wayfarer’s Companion is written in 
a light and rather engaging style, very 
different from that of the usual guide- 
book ; on the other hand, the scholarship 
and careful research which have gone to 
its making are obvious. Finally, there 
are very few authors who can explain 
the elementary principles of, say, geology 
or mediaeval architecture so clearly and 
readably as Mr. Fellows. 


THE PEAT FIRE FLAME 
By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 


Mr. MacGregor claims that ‘“‘ the 
great bulk ” of his collection of Highland 
folk-tales (Moray Press, 12s. 6d.) “* con- 
sists of fresh, unpublished materia! ” ; 
any reader familiar with Mariin, Pennant, 
Scott, Campbell, and other travellers 
and folk-lorists will, however, recognise 
a number of old friends which gain 
little from Mr. MacGregor’s re-telling. 
His language is tiresomely mock-poetic 
(‘In sooth,” *‘ in this wise,” &c.), and 
he is an expert in the comment that 
adds nothing to the story: ‘“ Truly, 
this is a ghost tale, and a tale of the 
‘second sight.’” He has grouped his 
matcrial by subject-matter—Faery 
Music, The Brownie, The Seal-Folk, 
Well Lore, Folk Tales of the ’15 and 
the *45, and so on; _he has not applied 
any critical standards, and ignores such 
questions as what constitutes reliable 
evidence about supernatural apparitions. 
The book is illustrated with the author’s 
own excellent photographs of the High- 
lands and Islands, which, however, 
suffer from being doubled up two to the 
page. 


A CORNER OF EMPIRE— 
THE OLD ONTARIO 


STRAND 
By T. R. Glover and D. D. Calvin 
Kingston, Ontario, the seat of 


Queen’s University, stands on the site 
of the French Fort Frontenac, where 
the St. Lawrence leaves Lake Ontario. 
It was a strategic position of importance, 
protecting the route from Canada to 
the French posts on the Mississippi 
and overawing the Indian tribes. Its 
capture by Bradstreet in 1758 cut New 
France in two. The failure of the Ameri- 
cans to take it in the war of 1812-14 
was not less decisive. Dr. Glover and 


Mr. Calvin in their pleasant book 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) 
are concerned less with bygone wars 
than with reminiscences of old Kingston, 
of the skippers on the lake and the hardy 
men who steered timber rafts down the 
river, and of the university and its 
greatest figure, G. M. Grant. Queen’s 
has always drawn many of its teachers 
from Great Britain, and Canadian 
letters owe much to the work of its 
staff. This engaging and well-illustrated 
book will make the university still better 
known here. 


TRIUMPHANT 
PILGRIMAGE 


By Owen Rutter 


David Chale (an assumed name), 
ex-district officer in Sarawak, over 
lunch at Quaglino’s, asked Mr. Rutter 
to write for him the story of his ‘pil- 
grimage to Mecca. He explained, with 
a ‘‘ strange exalted look in his eyes ’’— 
“glittering blue eyes, strangely compel- 
ling” of course (see carefully posed 
studio portrait)—that he hoped to unite 
Islam and make it into a great force 
for world peace. ‘‘ His lobster for- 
gotten,” he told of his conversion 
and of his marriage to a Malayan, 
and of the struggle he had had to 
reach Mecca. Exhausted by Chale’s 
intensity, and convinced that it was not 
another shameful journalistic stunt, 
Mr. Rutter agreed. Triumphant Pil- 
grimage (Harrap, tos. 6d.) is as sickly 
with sincerity, as exhaustingly tense 
as its hero. Presumably Mr. Chale 
approves of his portrait, but if he 
possessed any of the judgemeat, modesty 
and sense of humour with which Mr. 
Rutter endows him, he would have 
refused to pass this account of his 
physical and spiritual adventures which 
nauseates by its smugness, its exag- 
geration of difficulties and its lack of 
any sign of real understanding of the 
Islamic world. After reading this 
book one sees the wisdom of Ibn Saud’s 
law (which Chale evaded) forbidding 
converts of less than six years’ standing 
to go on the pilgrimage. 


WHAT COMMUNISM 
MEANS TODAY 
By Hamilton Fyfe 


Mr. Fyfe has written a superficial little 
book (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), which is neverthe- 
less not without interest; it is a good 
illustration of the attempts to reconcile 
Communism with the progressive ele- 
ments in the democratic States. Indecd, 
Mr. Fyfe would have us believe that 
what chiefly distinguishes Communists 
from’ Socialists and Liberals. is their 
greater sincerity. This seems a pitiful 
end to a doctrine which in the hands of 
Marx and Lenin threatened to shake the 
world by its very contempt for middle- 
class moral values; but perhaps a few 
quotations will illustrate the intellectual 
gulf which separates Mr. Fyfe from 
those who are presumably his masters. 
Of the Webbs’ Soviet Communism he 
says, “‘a milestone in human thought 
comparable with Darwin’s Origin of 
Species” ; of the Italian people, ‘‘ Italians 
have not enough developed intelligence 

. to rule themselves”; of the State 
in Russia, “at no time has the thing 
beneath the name been in reality dic- 
tatorial.”” After this it is not surprising 
to be told that the attack on religion is 





==. 
not fundamental to Communism ths 
the ‘‘ dictatorship of the Proletariat = 
only a name, and out of date at that , 
that Lenin meant by the “ opiym " 
the peoples ” much the same as the . 
Charles Kingsley. The greatest error of 
all is Mr. Fyfe’s belief that Commun. 
either as a system of thought or a3 
historical movement, is today adequate 
expounded by Mr. Pollitt or Mr. ) 
Browder. Much of this book May 
compared with the baby-talk with Which 
a doctor induces a child to swallow ; 
nasty pill; it is shocking to think of th: 
expletives with which those antigua 
figures, Marx and Lenin, would fy, 
greeted it. But after all Mr. Fyfe 
justly say that he is only repeating th: 
words of the official exponents: of Con. 
munist thought at the moment. |t j 
not only Fascists who utter nonseng 
under the influence of Hitler r 
Mussolini. 


VAGRANT IN SUMMER 


By Nina Murdoch 

Miss Murdoch, an Australian journ,). 
ist, is the author of several bright books 
about European countries. Vagrant jy 
Summer (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) is the 
brightest so far, and should delight 
readers who like local colour to be laid on 
thick, in prose that gushes with abandon, 
or floats airily on a pretty simile. The 
author chooses most suitable subject 
for her writing, and every chapter is a 
lovely as a tinted picture post-card. Even 
in such a dreary place as Gibraltar, where 
her trip starts, the author is irrepressible, 
When she comes to Salzburg and the 
South Tyrol she is in her element, and 
these chapters put the most enticing of 
publicity brochures to shame. But by 
the time we reach Castile, where “ grassed 
and wooded valleys ran softly away, 
sometimes wearing the’silver ribbon ofa 
winding, narrow and dimpled stream,” 
and Portugal, where “happy cornfields 
tossed bright green ribbons on a light 
breeze,”’ the most indefatigable reader 
will be longing for things to look like 
what they are instead of like a haber 
dasher’s stall on a windy day. 


RUSSIAN HAZARD 


By Dorian Blair and C. H. Dand 


Russian Hazard (Robert Hale, 155. 
might be classed as ‘“‘ just another of 
those Secret Service yarns,” but it has 
one or two redeeming features. Mr. 
Blair, whose mother was Russian, shows 
an unusual understanding of the com- 
plexities of the Russian character. From 
the torrent of astonishing personal 
adventures, which he relates in a naive 
and somewhat aggravating style, one 
gathers many interesting impressions of 
Russian history from 1914 to 1922. 
The paralysing inefficiency and cor 
ruption in high places of the Tsarist 
régime, the pathetic utopianism of the 
Kerensky republic, and the extrava- 
gancies and cruelties of the early Bol- 
shevik rule, are revealed through the 
eyes of an impressionable young man 
who was both actor and observer of the 
historic events described. Unlike most 
Secret Service agents, Mr. Blair is able 
to appreciate the good points of the 
Bolsheviks, in spite of imprisonment and 
torture at their hands. Many of his 
adventures, ranging from the burning of 
Rasputin’s corpse to his escape in 4 
ship’s refrigerator, are worthy of William 
Le Queux, but in Russia such things 
could happen. Against any other back- 
ground they would read like sheet 
romanticising. 
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Tue test advice one can give to investors just now is,; Don’t 
rush to buy, an injunction which fortunately has a heat-wave 
its side. Even a cursory glance at the Stock Exchange lists 

; h to show that prices have leapt up quite spectacularly, 
. aly in the gold mining and base metal sections. Most 
ye buying has been what the City calls ‘‘ professional,” 
which covers the vast and varied array of brokers, jobbers, 
Jarge-scale operators and other habitual speculators who 
are usually able and willing to get in—or out—before the 
eneral body of investors has quite madc up its mind. Having 
taken their seats for the autumn boom, the professionals are 
now inviting the public to take other seats, more expensive 
and rather less comfortable, for the promised joy-ride. 
Frankly, the invitation cannot be rejected lightly. The 
international horizon is clearer and there are enough indications 
of improving trade to justify a gradual rise in security values 
over a wide front. I still feel, however, that the investor should 
refuse to be rushed and should certainly avoid chasing shares 
at rapidly rising prices now that the cream of the recovery from 
recent low levels has been so effectively skimmed. Buyers 
should follow a discriminating policy and make up their minds 
in advance what prices they are prepared to pay. If one share 
moves out of reach, there are usually others whose merits have 


not teen fully discounted in the market. 
* x * * 


INVESTMENT TRUST PREFERENCES 

I like the look of most of the reports recently issued by the 
investment trusts. For the past three years the trusts have 
seen the capital values of their portfolios improving, but now 
they are reaping the benefit of increased income as well. The 
tendency towards higher income should, of course, continue, 
so that the cover behind investment trust prior charges should 
improve. Here is a group offering reasonably generous yields : 


No. of 
Times 
Dividend Current Yield 
Covered. Price. F % 
s: dh 
Anglo-Scottish Investment 5 p.c. 
Cum. £100 Pref. .. i ay 1} 104 416 0 
British Assets Trust 44 p.c. Cum. 
£100 Pref... és ee Pe 3 106 AS © 
Compass Investment Trust 53 p.c. 
Cum. £100 Pref. .. a ee 1} 107 Ss 2-9 
Londen Scottish Investment § p.c. 
Cum. £100 Preferred a Z 103 417 
Scottish Investment 5 p.c. Cum. 
{100 Preferred .. a re 2t IIO 4-32 9 
Third Guardian 5 p.c. Cum. £100 
Pref. - : are ‘4 2h 104 416 Oo 


None of these preferences is recommended as a gilt-edged 
investment, but all seem to me to be very reasonably valued 
inrelation to the security offered and the indication of stronger 
cover during the next few years. An investment spread evenly 
over these half-dozen stocks would give a return of just under 
43 per cent. 
# * * * 
BUYING UNION-CASTLE ORDINARIES 
The outlook for shipping is so good that I hesitate to advise 


readers to take profits either on Furness Withy, now 30s., or - 


British Oil Shipping, which have risen from 9s. 6d. to 12s. 3d. 
since they were recommended in these notes. Freight rates 
are holding up remarkably well at the higher levels estab- 
lished a few months ago, and there is no obvious reason, 
in view of the steadily increasing demand for tonnage, why 
shipowners should not enjoy a fairly long spell of prosperity. 
Costs are, of course, increasing, and most companies need to 
spend money on improving their fleets as well as to replenish their 
depleted reserves, but there should still be something over out 
of which to pay substantially larger dividends this year. 

One of the events in the shipping market which I suspect 
will create quite a stir in the autumn will be the beginning of 
Stock Exchange dealings in the ordinary £1 shares of the 
Union-Castle Steamship Company. This company’s ordinary 
capital is held in virtually equal proportions by the E.D. and 
the R.M. Realisation Companies, and in both cases the Union- 
Castle holding is now the most important asset still awaiting 
disposal. The method to be adopted is the distribution of 
the Union-Castle shares pro rata to the shareholders of the 
two realisation companies, so that anyone who buys the realisa- 


WISE INVESTMENT 


tion companies’ shares is, in effect, buying Union-Castle 
ordinaries. The more economical route is via E. D. Realisation, 
now quoted at 54s. 9d. Allowing for the disposal of this 
company’s other assets on a conservative basis, I estimate that 
a purchaser at 54s. 9d. is, in effect, giving less than 30s. each for 
his allotment of Union-Castle £1 ordinaries. Will they be worth 
more or less than this? In my view, considerably more. In 
recent years Union-Castle has immensely strengthened its 
financial position, and in 1936 earned over 14 per cent. on its 
ordinary capital. This year, in view of South Africa’s growing 
prosperity and higher freights, earnings should improve 
further, and I see no reason why the shares should not cross the 
£2 mark early next year. Meantime, E.D. Realisation shares 
are an attractive purchase as a stepping-stone to the Union- 
Castle ordinaries. 
* * * * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON POSITION 

Holders of Lancashire Cotton Corporation shares, who may 
be scratching their heads at the slump in the price of raw 
cotton, need not alarm themselves. The news from Manchester, 
so far from being depressing, is full of encouragement. The 
Corporation, as I have previously emphasised, is concerned 
primarily with the maintenance of satisfactory profit-margins 
in the medium-counts section of the spinning trade. I under- 
stand that margins have improved, which may mean a great 
deal to the Corporation, with its huge output. Again, the 
order-book is healthy until at least the end of the year. Estimates 
in Manchester are that this year’s profits may work out at some- 
thing over £400,000, by no means an impossible figure under 
present conditions. 

If this forecast were realised, the board would be able to 
meet the full 5 per cent. dividend on the non-cumulative 
preferences, as well as make a generous allocation to deprecia-< 
tion reserve, but the rate of dividend paid is not really important. 
The interesting feature of Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
preferences is their right of conversion into ordinaries, until 
1951, ona par for par basis. At the moment, with the ordinaries 
quoted at 15s. 6d., the right is valueless, but it may easily 
acquire a considerable value in the course of the next two years, 
A combined purchase of the preferences and the ordinaries at 
current prices should turn out a worth-while textile investment, 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

It is unusual in these days to find the shares of any company 
in the steel trade quoted well below their par value, but the 
current price of Sheffield Steel Products ordinary is only 
£24 per £100 nominal of stock, or just under 5s. in the £. The 
explanation is that this undertaking is not a produccr, but a 
user of steel which it converts into a variety of products. 
Consequently, while steel producers have teen thriving in 
boom-like conditions, Sheffield Steel Products has bee2 faced 
with higher prices for its raw material and, in recent months, 
with ectual difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies. Last 
year the company scld several of its subsidiary undertakings, 
thereby extricating itself from its heavy indebtedness to the 
banks, and the board embarked on a policy of concentrating 
all attention on the remaining plant, which has been brought 
thoroughly up to date. 

Earnings for the year ended March 31st, 1937, were inevitably 
those of a transition period, but a small profit was made, against 
a loss in the preceding year. During the past four months 
further progress has been made, and I anticipate that by next 
spring the board may find it practicable to tidy up the balance- 
sheet, which contains intangible assets valued at £112,000. 
Obviously, the ordinary capital will have to be written down 
and some fresh working capital may become necessary, but 
both these factors seem to be amply discounted in the low price 
at which the ordinary stock is quoted. If the stock were written 
down to a nominal £50 per £100, which is twice today’s 
quotation, the assets could be reduced by the substantial sum 
of £280,000 in the balance-sheet. At £24 Sheffield Steel 
ordinary is an interesting low-priced speculation. Custos. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.) 
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Motoring 


Tue County Surveyor of Oxfordshire, Mr. G. T. Bennett, 
made an interesting statement last week. In the course of 
his report on a four-year-!ong inquiry into the 162 deaths 
resulting from 148 road accidents, he said that excessive 
speed could not be proved to have been even a contributory 
cause in more than one case. He went on to say that there 
was no suggestion of excessive speed in more than four of 
the accidents, but that fact can only be of slight interest, as 
most people attach widely different meanings to that elastic 
term. Moreover, so low a proportion would seem to argue 
that motorists of ali degrees in his district drive exceptionally 
slowly. I drive a good dea! through the busier parts of that 
county and F cannot say that I have ever noticed any general 
difference between the speed of cars there and anywhere else. 

When the Surveyor pointed out that “the evidence is 
definitely against the view that very high speeds are an 
important factor in accident causation,” and that if such 
speeds were legally prohibited and the law enforced, the effect 
on the accident rate would be negligible, he was giving public 
and official utterance to a conclusion held for many years by 
experienced drivers. High speed, within reasonable limits, 
does not make for greater risk, either when it is comparative 
or general. The great majority of cars are driven on the 
average much faster today than they were a few years ago, 
and some of them, occasionally, at maxima that in the past 
were only attained or attainable on long deserted stretches. 
There are very few such stretches left now anywhere south 
of the three most northerly counties, and high speeds are at 
least as common in the congested south as on the open 
moorland roads. 

It is probably true that if the maximum speed of all vehicles 
were reduced to a figure at which they could be pulled up 
within their own length or in a very few seconds there would 
be far fewer serious smashes, but such a condition would 
render the highways impassable in a very short time from 
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SPEED—SAFE AND DANGEROUS 












congestion, and’ the traffic of the country would come 

standstill: Safe speed is a necessity on the inadequate ® 
we have inherited, and it is a grim paradox that they shy 
on the face of it, be mostly of a type that makes Such " 
difficult to use as it should be used. 

The arguments for and against speed are many and endl 
and every day new ones are brought into action, Aw 
time ago I was talking to one of the departmental gi 
responsible for the newest sections of the German auth. 
and he told me that one of the main reasons for layi 
these superb roads in long slow curves was to prevent poy 
from always driving all out. The roads are wide enon 
and the curves gentle enough to allow of such speeds a8 9 
enable most kinds of motor traffic to compete with the railvg 
from point to point, but the fact that the road is not Perfec 
straight, or at any rate not for more than short distances, jy 
the effect of keeping any driver but the insensible or the; fy 
from constantly “‘ blinding ”’ at top speed. 

This, he explained to me, was not dangerous s9 mus 
through the actual pace as from the monotony and the 
chance of mechanical breakdown. On a dead straight 1; 
of this sort where there is nothing to beware of except theo, 
you overtake or are overtaken by, where you run almost as fy. 
from interference as a train on its lines, and the road stretc}: 
out to the horizon before you, sustained high speed has be: 
found to induce mental inertia in drivers, leading, of cour 
to inattention and its dangers. 





_ BH \e 


There is another aspect of the eternal speed question thfe 
does not, perhaps naturally, enjoy much discussion in yi 


papers, and that is the suitability or otherwise of certain typ, 
of modern cars for being driven fast. It is part of my job, 


¢ 


drive new and therefore comparatively strange cars over of 


or two set courses all the year round, taking such note 3 j 
possible of their various qualities and defects. 


trials and all are asked to show what they can do in the way ¢! 
comfortable maximum speed over the same stretch. Now iti 


al 


All sorts of 
cars with every variety of bodywork are sent to me for-the: 


quite true to say that all modern cars are very fast, if ywh 


consider a mile a minute or more to be fast. Only the ver 
smallest and cheapest or the most grossly overbodied fail 
show well over 50 miles an hour. Some make light of 7, 
or 75,.a few are at their.ease at 80 and a very few indeed hy: 
ecceleration enough to show as muchz:as 90 in the fleeting second 
at one’s disposal. 

It is most impressive, considered in the light of whatm 
expected and got only a few years ago, but the side of ths 
pleasant picture that is seldom shown is the obvious unsuitability 
of some models for any such performances. Leaving aside tk 
high-speed cars that are quite definitely under-braked- 
they may weigh between two and two and a half tons, ful) 
laden, a “* pile-up,”’ at 80 miles an hour, of terrifying dimensia 
—you have the cars that so to speak lose their balance over: 
certain speed. A car that is designed to go fast is a car that sticks 
to the road in all circumstances, as well at its highest as ati 
lowest speed, a quite different machine from the car that wil 
go fast but in whose design no special provision is made fo 


‘the swiftly changing conditions of accelerating from §0 to? 


miles an hour. Its brakes may be adequate at 60, dangerou; 
at 70 and useless at 80. It is no longer the same car and th 
comparatively inexperienced owner may find himself in situ- 
tions unimagined either by himself or possibly by the maker 0! 
his car. Ordinarily a good and safe driver, he discovers tha 
he is momentarily a public danger. 

A well-designed car is safe at all its speeds, but there at 
several models on the road today that should never be driven 
at within 10 or 15 miles an hour of their maximum. Very 
properly the out-of-date design and build of the roads is blamed 
for the accident-rate and the foolhardiness of all road-users, bu! 
too often it is the fast car that should be slow which is at fault. 
The majority of cars are too fast. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. 


can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 


The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advit: 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


17, GOUGH SQUARE—DR. JOHNSON LIVED HERE, In 
this side square off Fleet Street from 1748-1758. Here, 
in @ room fitted up for his amanuepses, his great 
Dictionary was prepared. 
The unremitting toil which went on at the famous 
No. 17 is rather like the manufacturing methods 
—scrupulously careful, ilingly istent 
employed on Player's No. 3. Excellent flavour, 
Hh and a definitely higher degree of 
quality are the result. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 











PLAIN OR 
CORK Tips 
Specitat 
Moisture~ 














20 Fon 14 $0 FoR 3/3 50 TINS (ptain only) 3/4 
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MAXIMS OF LIFE. IV 











Slow and steady wins the race. 


The hare failed to use 
his gifts to the best 
advantage and was un- 
happy at the result. 


HERE IS ANOTHER MAXIM :— 





Where there’s a will 
there’s a way. 


There are few who 


cannot use something 
of their gifts to bring 
happiness to others, 
and they are themselves 
made all the happier by 


doing so. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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FIN ANCE belief that those deposits would be used in such a — 
7s rr to os pene v8 at the same time to ens 
eir safety and their availability at all times to 
TAMPERING WITH CREDIT on demand. Moreover, the hie: concemed aia T 
Te Dominion Government of Canada has had to handle known as “ chartered” banks ; that is to say they enjoy; 
many difficult problems in its time, but it is doubtful whether full privileges and protection granted by the Doe Tl 
any more difficult or delicate situation has arisen than the Government, so that the action of the Alberta re | 
one which has been forced upon the Federal Government by _ would seem to be not only an attack upon banking libertis: | 0 
the recent policy of certain of the Provincial Governments in the Province and upon sound banking principles, byt < m 
showing scant regard for sound money and credit principles. direct challenge to the authority of the Dominion Governmey 
The latest and most flagrant example of this defiance not only 
of sound finance but apparently of the Canadian Constitution CONTROLLING THE DIRECTORATE, | 
itself has been furnished by the Province of Alberta, that Under this new Bill every banker and branch bank | 
Province which, it will be remembered, has recently achieved 4) bank employees in Alberta must be licensed th ul | 
an unenviable notoriety by its zeal for what is sometimes payable by bankers being limited to 100 dollar ® fe | Si 
described as the Social Credit Policy. The present Govern- employees paying not more than 5 dollars That a ye, ie 
ment in that Province is understood to have attained office short of absolute control by the State is determin be 5 
some years ago by a process of promises to the electorate, may be gathered from the fact that the Bill provides Tl | 
which at the time were obviously impossible of fulfilment there shall be local directorates consisting of five es: S 
save along the lines of rank inflation. of which three are to be appointed by the Social Credit Bog: ‘Ss 
AN OBJECTIONABLE BILL. and two to be nominated by the banker when making applic, 
; a . tion for a licence. These directors, moreover, are to 
As might have been anticipated, the finances of the Province _ given power to supervise, direct and Control the policy of th 
have been gravely affected and the Government is now appat- banker, the. reason offered for the exercise of such contri 
ently endeavouring to extricate itself from an impossible situa- —_pejng that it will be the duty of these Committees to “ pr 
tion by obtaining control of the banking deposits of the coun- any act by such banker or his employee consi hag 
try. For that would seem to be the only inference to be drawn restriction of or an interference, either direct or indie T 
from the legislation which has recently been put forward. A with the full enjoyment of property and civil rights by any 
Bill has been introduced entitled “‘ An Act to Provide for the person within the Province,” and the Edmonton corresponden g 
Regulation of the Monetisation of the Credit of the Province of of The Times, who sends a useful message settin an rn ‘ 
Alberta,” and the objective of the Bill is boldly acknowiedged dangerous situation which has been created, says : 6 ; \ 
in the preliminary paragraphs stating that “ it is expedieat that i A AE AOR ON . ‘ 
the business of banking | in Alberta should be controlled ment to deposit money in other aloes than a chaeteai a ae 
with the object of attaining for the people of Alberta the js regarded as permitting the Government to make use of a ‘ Sut 
full enjoyment of property and civil rights within the Credit House’ ora similar institution. It is thought in some quarter 
Province.” * Be it noted that these same banks owe their [0 be a measure aimed at the chartered banks if og — refuse ty 1 
pick Actes cigs the dep soapy of the people, and they have ‘Toomene's recent letter to thet. Linder te qeapaned lege 
doubtless been obtained in Alberta, as elsewhere, by the the Social Credit Board, which consists of five private members of 
the Legislature, is given absolute power to attempt to put inp 4 
——__ ______W——__—-—\_W———___ effect any measures they and the Douglas experts may decide upon.” we 
. ol 
CHALLENGE TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNIENT. rr 
; As I said at the beginning of this article, the problem with & 
i which the Dominion Government of Canada is confronted 
ares is a difficult and delicate one by reason of the natural an 
: B R E W E-. R yY wise reluctance to take any course seeming to interfer 
3 ) with the liberty of government enjoyed for so many genen- 
ews TO tions by the Provinces. Already the Federal Government 
U N IT 1 R U S 7 must have been aware of the extent to which recent action 
reich by some of the Provinces has tended to weaken Canadia 
ieeenenmennnee credit as a whole, but up to the present it has been slow » 
sae take action, and possibly in the case of the Alberta Provine 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. it may have been thought well to give Mr. Aberhart, tk 
Pa eer @ The Brewery Unit Premier, sufficient rope on the expectation that sooner or 
possible for the first time Trust has been formed later an impossible situation would be created not only 
for both small and large in consonance with the justifying the Federal Government in taking action, but » 
investors to acquire a Board of Trad: Report on bringing about an actual demand from the people of Cana 
nn tage Ree cncl ” ee pete, as a whole that such authority should be exercised. Now, 
Pye : = however, that the rights and privileges possessed by th E 
@ Brewery dividends are en chartered banks-in Canada have been directly invaded by 
ee , 4 agp Ftc the Alberta Legislature, it would seem that some action 
periods of years than 11/8/37. Estimated 


those of almost any other yield at this price based 











industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industria! market. 


@ The fact that Brewery 
and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities 
offered’ by the Brewery 
Unit Trust of real value 
to the private investor. 





on cash dividends alone 


Is 43%. 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 
tions, is obtainable from 
any .Bank or Stock- 
broker, or direct from 
the Managers. 





LONDON MANAGEMENT SECURITIES LTD. 

7 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, ! ONDON, E.C.2 

Telephone : Metropolitan 5614-7 legrams ¢ Lomanse: Phon> London 
(aN) 





























by the Federal Government cannot be very much longe 
delayed. 






** SAFETY ” OF DEPOSITS. 





There is yet another aspect of this Alberta crisis which 
calls for comment, because it goes to the root of the dangers 
attaching to State control of banking deposits which represent 
the voluntary handing over of the liquid capital of the country 
by the public to banking institutions which by past conduct 
of their business have won the confidence of the depositor. 
It is-quite possible that control of the banks in Alberta by 
the Government might be effected without endangering— 
for some time to come, at all events—the “ safety ” of th 
deposits. That is to say, a year or two hence the depositor 
might demand and might receive back the total of his deposit 
intact, but only to find that the unsound use of the money 
had lowered its purchasing power to an extent involving 
a vital loss to the depositor. This danger, which has always 
: (Continued on page 294.) 
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‘THE BIBLE FOR ALL MEN 


“The Bible Society has had another good year. 
Once more the circulation’ amounted to 


' more than 
11,000,000 
volumes of Holy Writ. 


| Six new languages were added to the Bible 
p Society’ s list, which now stands at 711. 


: Stave its foundation in 1804 the Bible 


Society has issued more than 


487,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures. 


To maintain its work, the Society needs the 
generous help of all Christian people. 


WILL YOU GIVE YOUR SUPPORT ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 




















BOOK gt TOKENS 


They are pleasant to give and to 
receive, for they mean just the 
very bail that are most wanted. 


A Book Token is a decorative credit note on the nearest 
bookseller which gives the pleasure of receiving plus 
the joy of choosing. Obtainable of all booksellers 


Prices 3s.6d. to 21s. (3d. for the greeting card 
or 1/- for the ‘‘Special’’. Book Token.) 






























HOME MOVIES in. 
Miniature Cameras 


Whatever you need, you will get it with the best 
service and unbiassed advice from Amateur Cine 
Service. Part exchange on a fair-and-square basis. 
Lists free on request. 


NEARLY 50% OFF LIST PRICES 


on Secondhand,- Guaranteed, Reconditioned 
apparatus of all kinds. Latest lists on 
application, 


Irabe “Wloviee your next Sepp! 
THE AMATEUR CINE 
SERVICE, LTD., 


52/54 WIDMORE ROAD, — EY. 
(20 minutes Charing Cross 
TELEPHONE : RAVENSBOURNE 0156) 7; 



























* I have travelled in all parts of the World in 
my theatrical career of 46 years, including 
every town in Britain, Africa, Tasmania, 
Australasia, New Zealand and through the 
U.S.A.... and what a pleasure Barneys has 
bcen after my nightly work abroad, or at home.” 


To the smokers of Barneys is largely due its World-wide fame. 
Their friendly word has helped it to attain the biggest sale 
amongst pipe Tobaccos of its class. This week it is an Actor 
who writes after 46 years of touring the Empire, and the States, 
taking Barneys with him during the latter half of his career 
(Barneys is just approaching the quarter-century mark in age). 


This one smoker has taken Barneys into more of the World’s 
cities than any other smoker of our knowledge, and we are 
more than grateful for his help. Barneys smokers are truly its 
best salesmen... spreading the name and fame of Barneys 
through all the World. 


3 Strengths: — Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (j/x//), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). In“ EVERFRESH” Tins : 1/2d. oz. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”—(in handy Cases of 12) 





BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1)- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empiro « + 10}d. 

CUT GOLDEN BAR - + Ij also RUBICON MIXTURE 

JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1/ in cases of 8 for 6d. 





(234) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. () 
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FINANCE 


(Continued from page zyz.) 


been inherent in Government control of the liquid capital 
of the country, has, I consider, been increased ten-fold in 
recent years by the growth of democratic Government. 


DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE. 


Lest, however, I should be misunderstood, let me hasten 
to say that I entirely subscribe to the sound principle of 
democratic Government, but, like all good things, it has its 
drawbacks and even dangers, and one of these is to be found 
in the lack of knowledge on the part of the great mass of the 
electorate with regard to matters affecting finance and 
currency. May I put the matter very simply? Assuming 
a Government to have so mismanaged the finances of a 
country that the result is penalising taxation affecting all 
secticns of the community, the public then becomes aroused 
and th: electorate may possibly vent its displeasure at the 
next Election. Unfortunately, however, the mischief has 
then been done, because the electorate has not been able to 
see in advance and prevent the action which has led to the 
unsatisfactory state of the finances and, therefore, to the 
increased taxation. It might, of course, be urged that 
there are other ways by which unsound conditions can be 
brought about by a Government without necessarily con- 
trolling banking deposits. A decline in the purchasing 
power of money through high prices brought about by 
inflation could be occasioned by more direct means even 
than by the control of banking deposits, but not only might 
the effect of Government extravagance be concealed for a 
time by the control of banking deposits, but given that 
inflation were brought about both by direct tampering with 
the currency aided by the control of banking deposits, the 
damage done to public confidence and to public thrift might 
be increased ten-fold. ARTHUR W. Kippy. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


PROSPERITY IN ALL BRANCHES 











‘THE annual general meeting of Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held on August roth at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. John , Maxwell, the Chairman, reviewing in a general way 
matters affecting the film and cinema industry, recalled that ten 
years ago their Corporation first became a public company (British 
International Pictures, Limited) with a relatively insignificant 
share capital, but with a definite policy to build a successful and 
creditable undertaking that would play an important part in 
establishing an industry of great national value. 

The passing of the Films Act of 1927 had made it clear that that 
Government attached great importance to building up a successful 
film production industry in this country, and, notwithstanding 
many difficulties, the Corporation had, he thought successfully, 
built a strong and comprehensive structure embracing the three 
main branches of the industry. The ten years’ life of the Films 
Act being on the point of expiry, the Government had announced 
their intention of renewing the Act for a further period of ten years, 
and had outlined proposals which showed their intention that, in 
the second decade, the Films Act would aim to develop and broaden 
the basis of the film industry and give it protection for achieving 
more ambitious objectives. On its part the Corporation would do 
their bit to help forward the attainment of those purposes, as they 
had done in the past. 

Shareholders might have read much in the Press regarding the 
position of film production, but in their own case he was glad to 
say that the film production department of their business was 
functioning in good shape, and would, in the current financial 
year, yield substantial profits. That estimate was based on the fact 
that their film distribution department had shown an increase in 
turnover in the last six months of more than §0 per cent., while 
production costs had been coming down to a rational basis. From 
the point of view of saturation and-redundancy of cinema building, 
moreover, it had always been the policy of the board to choose with 
extreme care the neighbourhoods in which they decided to extend, 
and the results achieved showed they had not erred in their choice. 
He felt that shareholders need have no qualms regarding the proposed 
legislation affecting the film and cinema industry, and, with all three 
departments of their business now showing increased profits, he 
could confidently predict, both for the current year and for some 
time to come, an increase in prosperity in which the shareholders 
might reasonably expect further to participate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES coMPA 
Most Markets Firm. A 
Up to the present the conditions on the Stock E c 
continue to belie the reputation of August being an ; 
month. Dealings have been fairly active and, for the idk 
part, the tone has been firm, the outstanding features ne 
the further improvement in British Funds and eg 
securities, a good deal of activity in Home Industrial - 
and a continuation of the revival of activity in South Af: -_ | 
Mining shares. In the Foreign Market Far Eastern gy perl 
have naturally been dull on the fighting between Japanes Mr. 2 
and Chinese troops in China. Nevertheless, it would seq fi aucb &! 
that there are those who do not take too gloomy a View of fp than hac 
the situation even in the Far East, inasmuch as pourp respect | 
have evidently been proceeding for an international loan y fi 1935‘ 
China at some date in the future, the loan being required foe main Po 
railway and other developments. Laas 
7 * x x and to 2 
of £959 
RISE IN BANKING Loans. petter t 
Among the favourable features of the past week, though jt “— 
is one which, perhaps, suggests a limit to the upward moy, 193¢ 
ment in gilt-edged securities, was the publication of the enabled 
weekly average figures of the Clearing Banks for the mont fe 7 Pct ¢ 
of July. These figures show that there has been Steady Tho 
progress in the expansion of banking loans, which show a fm the P° 
increase for the month of nearly £8,000,000, while the present Octobe 
total of such loans by all the banks of £971,000,000 compare fe S#°'0S 
° . . restrict 
with only £879,000,000 in July of last year. For some tiny the 
after the turn had come some three years ago in the tide of euil 
trade depression the effect upon banking loans, which hai J 130,00 
fallen to an abnormally low level, was almost nil. an e 
For this a number of causes was responsible, among them yea! 
being the agreeable fact that with the return of greater Prosperity which 
to industry many undertakings which had long-standing loan — He! 
against them were able to repay the banks, and these repay. spent | 
ments, of course, tended to offset in the balance-sheet the ears 
effect of any new loans which might be taking place. And a a 
again during the period of depression the financial position jm 
of many of the leading undertakings had been strengthened FH <atisfa 
by fusions’ which, among other things, provided for larg the cu 
reserves so that the early improvement in business did ny — proph 
cause an immediate resort to the bankers for accommod — = The 
tion. Moreover, the extreme cheapness of money made it — 
possible for many of these undertakings to float long-tem 
debentures on very favourable terms to the borrower. Rather 
more than a year ago, however, there were signs of a greater =~ 





demand for banking loans and, as already mentioned, the rise 
over the past.year has amounted to little short of £100,000,000, 
It should be noted, however, that of this figure about 
£40,000,000 is represented by special banking credits to 
France which are due for repayment at the end of the present 
year. Still, the position is a more satisfactory one from th 
standpoint of the banks and bank shareholders. 









* * * * 






ReEcoRD NOTE CIRCULATION. 


If evidence of a continuance of trade activity were required, 
it is certainly to be found in the rise in Home Railway traffics 
and in the continued expansion of the Bank of England Note 
Circulation. Last week’s Bank Return showed that this 
Circulation had attained the record figure of just over 
£503,000,000, and while some part of the increase is to be 
associated with the hoarding some year or two ago of bank 
notes on French account, it is also undoubtedly connected 
with increased volume of employment and consequent in- 
creased spending power throughout the country. I have 
little doubt that by the end of this week there will have been 
a considerable return of Bank of England notes from circulation 
by those who have returned after the Bank Holiday week, 
but, even so, the present figure of the Circulation is about 
£50,000,000 above the level of last year, while if comparison 
were made with two years ago the expansion is no less than 
£92,000,000. 





















* * * * 





Fatt IN MEXICAN Or1L SHARES. 


In view of the reported findings and recommendations of 
the Committee appointed in Mexico by the Board of Arbitra- 
tion to investigate the economic conditions of the petroleum 
companies in Mexico, it is not surprising that the shares of 
the Mexican oil companies should have shown special weakness 
last Monday. The Committee asserted that the combined 
profits of the petroleum companies in Mexico were excessive, 
the companies having recovered their invested capital over 
ten years ago, and that the average annual profits for the past 
(Continued on page 296.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING. 


CAMBUHY COFFEE AND COTTON 
ESTATES 





GOOD PROFIT FROM COTTON 





Jfth annual general meeting of the Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton 


a Limited, was held on August 9th at Winchester House, 
> 











There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 
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n, £.C. 
oe Arthur Whitworth (the Chairman) said that the board were 
te tified to meet the shareholders under much happier auspices 
than had prevailed in past years. For the year 1936 4 ae ae 
f coffee of £12,800, as compared with a loss of £2,696 for ° : 
Oe: > that the trading profit of £ a was due not to npr = enquire for details of the 
product of the estate, but to the very satisfactory profit o : ’ . 
roms realised from cotton, to a profit of £3,819 realised on cattle, Society $ various schemes 
oe orale of £2,985 realised from the operations of the oil factory, 
and toa small profit from timber. To these had to be added a profit 
of £9,900 being difference in exchange. These results were rather 
better than were anticipated when he indicated in January, at the time 
that the capital reconstruction was approved, that there appeared to be 
a sum of £30,000 odd which would be available for profit on account e ‘a 
of 1936. The actual difference was some £3,000, and this had i h E t bl L f 
) enabled the directors to recommend the payment of a dividend of e qu ] a e | e 
7 per cent., less tax, on the £420,000 capital of the company. a 
" Though the last two years had brought them no profit from coffee, A S 
ac soeront today had undergone a radical improvement since $ Ss u r a n Cc e Oo Cc | e t y 
October last, entirely due to the increase in the price of coffee at (founded 1762) 
Santos as a result of the policy of the National Coffee Department in 
restricting entries into Santos and by their own operations in forcing 19 Coleman Street. London E.C.2 
up the price of coffee in order to protect the exchange position of ’ : 
Brazil. At the end of 1936 the Estate had for sale approximately — 
130,000 bags of coffee, the great bulk of which had now been sold at No shareholders ‘No commission 
an enhanced level of prices leaving them on account of the current 
year a satisfactory profit on coffee, even after allowing for the loss 
which they foresaw on the smaller production of the 1937-38 crop. 
> He had recently returned from a visit to Brazil, during which he 
» spent over a week on the company’s property and was greatly im- apa eagles nny win 
. neni with what he saw. As to the prospects for the current year, GREAT SI ATESMAN once told us ee to 
he had already alluded to the unexpected change that had taken place regard ourselves as members of a club, and ancome 
' in the profits to come from coffee. The cotton crop had been tax as our subscription. Why not think of five guineas a 
damaged by bad weather, but in spite of that they could look for year to Brompton Hospital as a subscription to a club— 
| satisfactory profits. While he could say with some confidence that a great club for curing and preventing the ravages of con- 
| the current year would be a satisfactory one, he could not make any sumption? That subscription would make you a Governor. 
| prophecy further ahead. The Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 
The report was adopted. 
| 
— | towne. The early life of John. 
boys being maintained and 
trained by us, and will be 
LIMITED! a — — — 
= 3 = a definite trade, in which later 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 we will find him a good 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE dag ntapeerdeanapinie 
to keep in constant touch 
The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in with him. 
many parts of the Empire and elsewhere and 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents In the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa’ 
throughout the World. This extensive poor boys of good character 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- are trained for a life at sea 
tomers desirous of transacting any description in either the Royal Navy or Merchant Navy. 
of domestic or foreign banking business. sigiienan nal 
Full particulars of all the services which the The girls in the Homes are trained for a domestic life. 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers THIS GREAT WORK OF CARING FOR 1,100 POOR 
can be obtained on application to any Branch BOYS AND GIRLS REQUIRES YOUR CONSTANT 
Manager. HELP. PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY. 
OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
Executor and Trustee Business AND 
re ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
Chief Trustee Office: (FOUNDED 1843) 
37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
— peeeeercee 


THE DUKE OF KENT, K.é. 


PRESIDENT : H.R.H. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 294.) 


three: ycars represented 34 per cent. on the invested capital. 
These statements are challenged by the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company who state that in 1936, which was the best of the 
three years, their profits amounted to less than 9 per cent. 
on the invested capital. Nevertheless, the recommendations 
of the Board of Arbitration are of a most extraordinary 
character, among them being proposals that all oil workers 
should be placed upon a forty-hour five-day week with pay 
for a fifty-six hour week, a month’s holiday in the year, pensions 
up to 85 per cent. of the retiring wages and full pay whilst on 
strike, without limit of period, &c:, &c. The petroleum 
companies are to be entitled to seventy-two hours within 
which to file their objections and, doubtless, such objections 
will be promptly registered. 
* * *x * 
SUCCESSFUL NEW _ ISSUES 

Once again the public will have become accustomed to the 
almost regular announcement that this and that new issue of 
capital, including new Corporation Loans, have been over- 
subscribed within a few moments of the official opening of 
the lists. Already this revival in the demand for trustee 
investments has occasioned several Corporations to be able 
to place 3} per cent. Loans at the price of 101, although the 
33 per cent. War Loan can actually be obtained at round about 
par, allowing for accrued interest. Most of these new issues, 
however, have gone to small premiums within a few hours 
of the commencement of dealings and this has stimulated the 
activities of the premium hunter, a circumstance which, no 
doubt, largely accounts for the heavy ‘‘ over-subscriptions.” 
In the case, for example, of the Blackburn Corporation Loan 
floated last week, the applications were so heavy that sub- 
scribers only received about 17 per cent. of the amounts 
applied for. This, of course, under ordinary conditions, 
should have meant that the Loan would open at a substantial 
premium. As a matter of fact, the letters of allotment had 
no sooner been issued than the Loan fell to } discount. The 
“ stag,’ or premium hunter, was taking his profits. 


* * x * 


COTTON v. COFFEE. 

There would seem to be little doubt that cotton-growing 
in Brazil is steadily increasing with profitable results, a cir- 
cumstance the more to be welcomed in view of the decline 
over some years in the price of coffee. Thus at the Annual 
Meeting last Monday of the Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton 
Estates Limited, the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Whitworth, 
stated that the good results of the past year were largely due 
to the very satisfactory profits of £32,745 realised from 
Cotton, to a profit of £3,819 realised on cattle, and to profits 
from the operations of the oil factory and from timber. The 
Company also benefited by a profit from exchange. During 
the last two years there had been no profit from coffee but 
Mr. Whitworth stated that the position has undergone a 
radical improvement since October due to the increase in the 
price of coffee at Santos as a result of the policy of the National 
Coffee Department in restricting entries into Santos and by 
their own operations in forcing up the price of coffee in order 
to protect the exchange position of Brazil. 

* * * * 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION. 

Interest in the recent annual meeting of the Associated 
British Picture Corporation extended beyond the actual 
shareholders of the company by reason of the comments of 
the Chairman, Mr. John Maxwell, upon the British film 
industry. The company itself had presented a good report 
showing an increase in the turnover in the last six months 
of more than 50 per cent. over the corresponding period of 
last year, and Mr. Maxwell was able to speak optimistically 
with regard to the future outlook. In the course of his speech 
he referred to the company’s acquisition of the 250,000 non- 
voting shares in the Metropolis and Bradford Trust which 
controls the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. 

W. K. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capita] ... 
7und 


Reserve ; £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eee one eee eee ore £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits for fixed periods received. 








“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 255 
By ZENO 


(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea wiil be given to the 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
not later than first post on Tuesday. beh 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below ~, 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Te 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise a 

Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accep 
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surcharged on delivery. 


No envelopes will be 
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ACROSS 
1. Most speakers wouldn’t con- 
sider an uppercut this, but 
it can be! 
g. rev. See 12. 

11. Tumultuous cook ! 

13. rev. Abram ? 

15. Handle roughly with 33. 

16, “ Let wus 

Expatiate free o’er all this 
. » » Of Man,” 

17. *‘ Nothing is here —— 

18. Ecclesiastical boiling point ? 

19. This part of a car is dis- 
tinctive. 

22. My first is unchecked in 1, 
my second in 10. 

23. His position in a European 
country constitutes citizen- 
ship. 

25. See 29. 

26. Greek letter i. 

27. Having this sense doesn’t 
necessarily give the faculty 
of discerning beauty. 

29. rev. Fly high with 25. 

30. Picked out as best. 

31. rev. I can give him to you. 
32. Travelling boxes for the 
lower part of the body ! 

34. Those in a rage see this. 

35. rev. Tufts. 

36. We may relish this, but we 
would not let the cook give 
it to us! 

DOWN 

2. How Europe should dispose 
weapons ? 

3. A voracious eater on Friday 
might do this to this ! 





” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 254 is Miss Mary M. Gardner, 


Daisy Bank, Lenzie, Glasgow. 





Oo eOrNAN 


II. 


2I. 


24. 


28. 
33. 





. rev, Akin archaically. 
ie . Summer gilds them B 


. Connecting. 

. Song with an edge to it! 

. Set is got (anag.). 

. rev. Border gives music th 


. Piece of ground partly a- 


. rev. 4 to the ancient Gall 


. Revel noisily. 
20. ‘‘ My galligaskins, that have 







et, 
But all, except their sun, 
is set.” 








other way round. 






ranged according to plan. 
Cradle ! ? 






(with 9). 







long withstood 
The winter’s fury, ani 
encroaching .. .” 
These people have co- 
suming occupations. 
Fitting transport for com- 
mon drudges. 
rev, Grant. 
rev. See I5. 
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CROSSWORD NO. 254 
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ADELAIDE Incorporated in France with Limited Liability. LARGE 
MO: LY L FREE ON 

STREET, MONTH REQUEST ON STOCKS. 

CHARING ‘PrioneE: Tem. 9467. PROMPT 


CROSS. _LONDON’S SERVICE. 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP) gem! 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. . 
§% for 135 74% for 


—— 
PERSONAL 


Sickly Stepney Children trom very poor homes 
SOO are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 
Home this year. Cost, 30s. each. Please send a 

ous contribution to The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Soo eintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, 
SFromley St.. Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


JNFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
oe kes 








... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOL oGy, Ltp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





TRUM LONG, my pipe, and relaxation, 
Make my armchair my “ filling station.” 





mo RELATIVES —Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 

requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HomF, 100 
High Street. Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2496. 
———_——_—— aoccnesiemmesmaansse S 


'NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
U pictures. china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by care very- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For further details read “A Lady,” Oppor- 
tunity Market, Times or Morning Post, or front page 
Datly Telegraph any Saturday.—R. J. DAviEs, 123 New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


LADY HELP as family. Work shared. 
salary and age, Pim, Hol- 


{[ANTED, 
\ Country.—State 
combe, Bath. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Tra'ning for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs, 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


YENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
( Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres- 
pondence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 
Religion, Sociolcgy, &c., leading to degrees; individual 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 
L Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Protessional men, Foliticians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
sition found for every quaz’fied student, 
al attention given to foreign shorthand. 

Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6161.) 














A suitable f 
S : 


pts GREY TRAINING COLLEGE; 
i1¥f SALUSBURY ROAD. LONDON, N.W. 6. 
sed by the Board ot Education and the 
f London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
University of London. Teacher’s 
e University of Cambridge, for the 
Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
tor Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
ollege also offers the year’s training 
¥; nts desirous of teaching in Second- 
is and is one of the Institutions approved for 
training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
University of Oxford. 
particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 








Par) 








HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring expert 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees..—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 


26; and 10% for 52. 





Vouchers sent on'y to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weer. 








“I used to be 


subject 
severe 


“I used to be 
severe colds, 


to very 
colds” 


subject to very 


but since using 


Vapex I have always been able 
to check them.. 
Lymington, Hants. 


J 


, 


You too can be free from the 


misery of “ 


another.’”’ Brea 


one cold 


after 
the Vapex from 


your handkerchief or pillow. 
It penetrates every recess of 


noseand throat: 


relieves congestion : 


clears the head: 
kills the 


germs: stops the trouble at its 


PI 


source. 


vane mean 


i 8 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





TE AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. 


school 
_Playing 
Riding, Swimming. 


Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 


Music, Domestic Science. 


Fees £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 


LONDON, W. 1r.—Sound 


modern education from Preparatory to University 


standard. Special Courses 


for older girls. Games, 


Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. r. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of 


Headmasters’ Conference and 


Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 


Careers, Professions, &c. 
Press, 31 Museum Street, 


tos. 6d. net.—YEAR Book 
W.C. 1. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE, 
d Arveyes-Viilars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and _ care. 


Separate Modern Languages House for senior pupils. 
Winter sports, Dec.-March. Ideal health conditions. 
—Particulars from College Secretary, Miss N. E. 
BurNETT, Levant Lodge, Earl’s Croome, Worcester, 
who will arrange interviews with the Head-Master in 
London in September. 








EDUCATIONAL 





XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 

4 CONDITIONS. Expert individual tuition for 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of character, health & careers ; 
no abnormal boys; ten years’ successes.—Apply M. 
CHANING-PEarcE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon, England. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subiects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
of recentsuccesses,apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 





TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

} SESSION 1937-38. 

Classes in the various Faculties and Departments 
will commence in the Winter Term of Session 1937-38 
as follows :— 

Medicine ee .. Tuesday, October sth, 1937. 

Arts, Science, Divinity, Law Education 

Commerce .. . Tuesday, October 12th, 

The Certificate of Attestation of Educational Fi 
;to enter the University granted by the Scottish 
| Universities Entrance Board must be exhibited to the 
| Secretary to the University before commencing study. 
| Forms of application may be had from the Secretary 
| to the Entrance Board, 81 North Street, St. Andrews, 
or to the Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 










The following Degrees are granted by the 
University :— 
ARTS—D. Litt., Ph.D., M.A. (Ordinary ani 
Honours). 
SCIENCE—D.Sc., Ph.D., B.Sc. (Ordinary and 
Honours), B.Sc.(Agr.) (Ordinary and Honours), 
B.Sc.(For.), B.Se.(Eng.) (Ordinary and Honours). 


DIVINITY—Ph.D., B.D. 

LAW—Ph.D., LL.B., B.L. 2 

MEDICINE—M.D., Ch.M., Ph.D., M.B..Ch.B. A 
Diploma in Public Health is also granted. 

EDUCATION—Ed.B. 

COMMERCE—B.Com. 7: 
A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be 
on application to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVER 
and full details of the Courses, Degrees, Examinations 
| Bursaries, Prizes, Fellowships, &c., will be found in the 
Aberdeen University Calendar published by the 

Aberdeen University Press Limited. 












WANTED TO PURCHASE ‘ 





EVIEW COPIES WANTED. 
Best prices, with postage or collection in London, 
J. CLarkE Hatt, Lrp., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 














| THE SUNSHINE TOUR 





(17,707 tons) 


75 days 17 countries 


LIVERPOOL, 3. 


1? 1 
London Agents: 





AND WEST INDIES 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


| Liverpool 12th January. Plymouth 13th January. 
20,000 miles 


| 
|THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION GO., | 
| 


Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., 
S.W.1, and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents. 











Cockspur Street, 





As shown 


for complete 
ones (2 bedrooms) 
condensation-proof, 

Hire Purchase. 
“Homes 


Son & Co. Ltd. 





n moae 
with 3 bedrooms at - - £265 


superstructure in sections. 
Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. Smaller 
from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 


Write for reprints from “Country Life’ and 
& Gardens” 


W. S. COLT, setuerspen, asuForo, KENT 


Superior 


CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 


dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 


describing some representative types. 
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Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





UTHORS invited submit MSS. of all types to Pub- 
lishers of 40 years’ standing. Fiction specially 
required; £50 Cash offered for Poems. Full par- 
ticulars, with Current Catalogue, free. No reading fees. 
—STOCKWELL LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill. London. 





ARTICLES AND STORIES 
profitable. Booklet tree.— 
85). Palace Gate W78. 


EARN TO WRITE 
4 —Make spare hours 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 





I ITERARY Typewtg.. Trans. &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarank(C). TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





M&:: typed Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. at 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton Se , London, W.C 





JUBLISHER has Opening tor Poems, Essays. 
] Novels. &c. Also songs and instrumental! Music.— 
Send MSS or cali, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED. 47 Old 
Compton Street. London. W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397 





eo POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musica! comps. 
also consideredfor publication. Terms byarrangement, 
iti DerEK Ltp.. Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av.. W.C.2. 








CINEMAS 





N E 
2981 


CADEM ¥Y 
Oxtord Street. 


Cc 4 
Ger 


MA 


A 





The famous my — comedienne, 
MOL LY PICON, a Jewish comedy. 











“YIDDLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” (U) 
WHERE TO STAY 
BINGDON-ON-THAMES. — Boating. bathing, 


riding golf. — Carpecott House Hotei. 


Gardens 6 acres. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





YELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, $.W.1). 
3} —Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night. or 30s. 


weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. — Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide trom R. LusH, Manager. 








ee von: ee ae HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gi. Sritain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in Englisb Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
an ELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD 
PRB. “ Ltp., St GeoRrGE’s HOTEL. 
STREET, W. 


YURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘‘ S,” stating requirements, to *‘ SURREY 
Trust,’ Prudential Building, Epsom Road. Guildtord. 


193 REGENT 








we CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast ss. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 158 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR ” 


IS NOW READY 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with instructions and 
oemeees to:—-INDEX DEPT.. “‘ THE SPEC- 

ATOR,” LTD 99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, wc. i: ENGLAND 

















Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS. 
No. 








99 Gower 


Stocked by all leading 
Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Stores, etc. 


Sole Manufacturers ; 


AMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 











HOLIDAYS 





VINLAND FOR HOLIDAYS. 
UNIQUE, CHEAP, BEAUTIFUL, EXHILARATING. 
11 DAYS FOR ONLY £10, 
including sea voyage from England 


Write for illustrated handbook giving full details, 
routes. fares, hotels, Ig = ns, tours, fishing, shooting 
and yachting facilit 

Fr INNISH_ TR AVE EL BUREAU, 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. S.W.1 





FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





{INE ST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS. 12 Ibs. 3s. 6d. 

24 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs. 12s. 6d Carr. paid 
Empties tree. Send tor list.—J. E. STANTON. Swar 
Terrace. Evesham 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MaAnacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





YARDENERS ! EXCHANGE BACK-ACHE LO- 

KW 6TION FOR WONDER WEEDER! “I would 
gladly exchange a set of gardening tools for a bottle of 
back-ache lotion,” said B.B.C. speaker. New “ WHIP- 
PET ” Weeder, with powerful but blunt jaws, pulls out 
weeds—roots and all. No stooping or kneeling. 
Reaches back of deep beds or amongst rows of plants 
without damaging them. Easy, quick, sure for beds, 


plots, rockeries. Length §2in. Weight 22 ozs. Satis- 
faction or money back.-——-Send P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 
6d. carriage), to CORPORATE INDUSTRIES LTD. (Dept. 


S.P. 5), 6/7 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin: 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited t 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of eact 
week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 
for §2 


74% per 26 and 10% 





E.C.4 
August 


r Lane. London, 
WC.1—Friday 


Ltp., 98 


and 99 Fett 
Street. London 


13 








and published by 
1937 


—————____ 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. = 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. N 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—H/ AVEN. = 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND spa 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). —CRAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primros: 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS,.—AI BANY 
—QUEEN'’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE A 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arunde! St.,W.C.2, 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington. W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.Cy 
—UNITED SERVICES. 98-102 Cromwel 
Rd., S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PeErRwIck Bay & 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hori. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


VALLEY 


RMS & GOLF 





LINES. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE ous 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL ofiers 





almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End 
Be apes appointed with a staff 
concerhie ior your comfort, aud 
terms se m as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board 

Write or ’phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Patace, S.E. 19. 
Tel. : Sydenham 5363. 


















Tue Spectator. Ltp., at their offices: 








